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Donna Ceresa. 


By F. M. PEARD, 


AvuTHoR oF ‘THE Baronsss,’ ‘NEAR NEIGHBOURS,’ ‘ His 
Cousin BEtty,’ ETC. 


Cuapter I. 


i” was sirocco in Rome ; sirocco which, as every one knows, brings 

out a damp ooze on the pavement, and makes the hills yet 
more slippery for the overladen horses and mules; sirocco which 
disposes man and woman to take peevish views of life, especially 
if they have no work on which to fasten thought; sirocco, in fine, 
hot, baleful, depressing, sapping the strength of one and the 
energy of another, a universal excuse for whatever untoward may 
befall a Roman on the days when it makes itself felt. 

In spite of this languor, however, the young Marchesa di Sant’ 
Eustachio, and her sister Sylvia Brodrick, were walking briskly 
along the street which, broken into three names and many hills, 
stretches the long distance from the end of the Pincio to the foot 
of Santa Maria Maggiore. There was little likeness between the 
sisters in spite of strangers asserting that it was to be found. 
The marchesa, or Donna Teresa as she preferred to be called—for 
although no such title, as a title, actually exists, it is given by 
courtesy to Italian women of rank in place of the “ signora ”—was 
in mourning, and her face, while intelligent, was not beautiful. 
But Sylvia’s almost deserved the word. A critical observer might 
have taken exception to a certain absence of variety, a want of 
play about the pretty features ; that allowed for, the most grudging 
would have been unable to deny that the features in themselves 
were charming, and the colouring delightful. Her dress was 
absolutely neat, though there was nothing in it particularly to 
admire, and perhaps something inharmonious in the lines. 

Donna Teresa was the talker, and as she was in the best of 
spirits, her talk was eager, and she laughed at small things which 
would have scarcely amused her unless she held some inward 
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cause for rejoicing. She laughed at the placards on the walls, at 
the goldfish in their bowls. There was not ar old stone built 
into a wall, not a bright cavern of vegetables, not a chestnut 
roaster stooping over his rusty tripod and quickening dull embers 
with fan of turkey feathers, but she noticed, and pointed them 
out gaily. Sirocco might blow, she cared nothing. For the first 
time since she became a woman, she was rejoicing in the breeziness 
of freedom, the bliss of living her own life, of forming plans, and 
of carrying them out with no one to say her nay. 

She had been very young—too young—when she met the 
marchese at Florence, and, unfortunately, insisted upon marrying 
him. Three miserable years followed, he being disappointed in 
two matters, the amount of her fortune, and the recoil which she 
experienced from his religion. As for her, she was disappointed 
in everything, and shocked in a great deal, so that when he 
unexpectedly died, she felt rather relief than grief. Then she 
blamed herself for the sensation, and in one of the moments of 
rash remorse to which she was always liable, offered to remain at 
Florence with the marchesa, his mother. The old lady had been 
fairly kind to her, and Teresa had a notion that if she had been 
a more forbearing wife, her husband might have been a better 
man. Whether the idea was true or mistaken, it haunted her, 
and gave her two more years, if not of such acute misery, at any 
rate of a bondage irksome beyond words. The old marchesa had 
been a power in her youth, and in age ruled her house as once 
she had ruled society, caring for no visitors except priests, treating 
Teresa; as a lost heretic; untidy, unpunctual, and recognising 
neither right of solitude nor cultivation of gifts in her daughter- 
in-law. 

How long the girl—for she was still little more in years— 
would have continued to reproach herself and to endure, is difficult 
to decide, but it is certain that by the end of the years her 
first exalted ideas of expiation had lost freshness and strength, 
and were taking refuge in obstinacy. Happily, for ,her, two 
things came about. Her brother-in-law, the marchesa’s second 
son, developed a passion for travel, and his wife and children were 
ready and anxious to make the Palazzo Sant’ Eustachio their home. 
At the same time Teresa heard that her grandmother and sister 
were coming for the winter to Kome, and wanted her to join them. 
She jumped at the opportunity, had a stormy interview with the 
old marchesa, left Florence, as she hoped, for ever, and renouncing 
palaces and the threadbare state belonging to an impoverished 
family, found herself, to her unbounded joy, in a small apartment 
in Rome with her grandmother and sister. 
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They were all poor together, and their apartment had no 
pretensions to grandeur; but Teresa, whose artistic longings had 
been cramped and even smothered in her Florentine rooms, was 
wild with joy at finding herself able to pull the furniture about 
as she pleased, and to surround herself with flowers, books, and 
pictures at will. Her energy leapt to life again, and her com- 
panions were content to allow her to exercise it as actively as she 
chose. She was a beneficent housekeeper, for she walked long 
distances to get the best salad, the best cream, or the best 
maritozzi. She scolded Nina, the good-natured careless untidy 
servant, who adored her; she dusted books, bargained, painted, 
and insisted upon her sister seeing Rome and Roman functions 
conscientiously. It was with this aim that she was conducting 
her to the church of San Martino in Monte, that day in festa. 

The difference between the two sisters became more marked as 
they walked along the pavement, and now it was to the advantage 
of Teresa, for she carried herself with a light grace which was 
yet firm and decided, while Sylvia wavered, and seldom knew on 
which side to pass the people she met. Teresa’s face, again, 
changed expression rapidly, and when she spoke was lit with 
eager interest, while Sylvia’s remained placid, and if at times her 
eye became anxious, it never brightened. Still, she was unusually 
pretty. She adored Teresa without in the least understanding 
her, and her mind lumbered heavily after the freakish darts of 
imagination in which this other—who had suffered enough to 
crush a less elastic nature—revelled. Generally Sylvia was un- 
conscious that she did not understand, but there were times when 
a remark of Teresa’s, flung and forgotten, would leave her painfully 
struggling to catch its hidden meaning, so that her very affection 
kept her as it were on the strain of tiptoe. 

When they had passed the heavy leathern curtain at the door 
of San Martino, raised for them by one of the many clamorous 
beggars who rattled their tins outside, they saw the large church 
crowded with such a shuffling and shifting throng, that it was 
difficult to find standing-room except at the back or in the aisles, 
and Donna Teresa was obliged to skirt the congregation and 
pilot her less capable sister until they reached the steps leading 
to the choir, where, although there was no seat, they could lean 
against a pillar for support, and, as Sylvia thankfully reflected, 
thus avoid contact with the children, whose dirt and rags left her 
quite indifferent to the splendour of their eyes, and to a certain 
unkempt artistic force. Such a crowd as filled San Martino was 
incomparably more picturesque than the straight rows of wor- 
shippers in an English church. Some stood, some sat, at intervals 
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all knelt; and the broken headline, the strong contrasts, the 
columns and dim distances, the splashes of vivid colour sharply 
accentuated against a somewhat misty background, the faces, 
often remarkable and seldom insignificant, gave Donna Teresa, 
well accustomed as she was to such sights, an immediate gratifica- 
tion. Sylvia, meanwhile, concentrated her full attention upon 
the function. A cardinal officiated, and a group of priests were 
assisting under the direction of a short fat man, whose duty it 
was to instruct each what he should do—to pull one and push 
another into place, to whisper how the book was to be held, to 
indicate to the cardinal where he should read, to show the boy- 
server where to stand for the censing, and when to hand the 
censer to the cardinal; at all these varied movements Sylvia 
Brodrick stared with a riveted attention which assured her sister 
that she was interested. She was, therefore, the more amazed when 
Sylvia turned upon her with a whisper which was almost a cry— 

“Let us go! Please let us go! I can’t bear it!” 

Donna Teresa was always prompt. She immediately edged her 
way out, asking no questions until they reached more open space 
at the end of the church where her quick eye caught sight of a 
vacant chair. 

“Sit down, Sylvia. What is the matter? Are you ill?” 

The other shook her head. 

“T couldn’t stay, it was too dreadful!” 

She spoke in a frightened voice, and Teresa flung a hasty glance 
round to see what had alarmed her. 

“Do tell me,” she said encouragingly. 

“Oh, all,” said Sylvia sighing. “That cardinal sitting on a 
stool like a red idol, having his clothes pulled about and arranged, 
and that little fat man. All!” 

Teresa was half relieved, half provoked. 

“Was that it?” she said, raising her eyebrows. “I thought 
you were interested.” 

“T couldn’t bear it,” said Sylvia dolorously. “But if you 
really like to stay, I can go home by myself of course.” 

Donna Teresa scarcely heard the words; her vigorous, some- 
what impatient personality found itself every now and then 
brought up suddenly and unexpectedly against what could only 
be compared to a dead wall in her sister’s nature. She resented 
it, and then, as usual, smitten with remorse, and acknowledging 
some emotion which she was sure was more delicate and subtile 
than her own, began impetuously to carry out Sylvia’s wishes. 

“Dear, we will go together,” she said, “only I am afraid we 
must get back to the big entrance. You needn’t look at poor 
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Cardinal Simone, you know,” she added, her smile broadening as 
she noticed that Sylvia was indeed keeping her head carefully 
turned in an opposite direction. The sisters were only able to 
make slow way, for the throng was thick, and Teresa could never 
help becoming alertly interested in what was about her. She 
moved on, however, determinedly, until, when pushing out the 
heavy leathern door-pad, a man jostled her rudely, passed and ran 
down the steps. Teresa, sure of what had happened to her, cried, 
“Oh!” and felt for her purse. It was gone. She exclaimed 
hastily to Sylvia, “There is Mrs. Scott, join her,” and flew after 
the thief, who was already out of sight. 

By the time she reached the corner he was not far away, 
and her light steps quickly overtook him. He glanced over his 
shoulder, hesitated, and when she exclaimed indignantly, “ You 
have my purse!” held it out silently. Teresa caught it, but hers 
was not a nature to let wrong-doing go free, and she promptly 
appealed to the bystanders. A crowd in Rome will gather with 
inconceivable swiftness, so that in a moment a dozen persons were 
hanging round, by no means actively engaged in assisting law 
and order, rather, indeed, sympathising with the other side, but 
sufficiently amused and curious to see what would come of this 
accusation by a young and solitary lady, to put, for the moment, 
a few apparently undesigned obstacles in the way of escape. 
These would have soon vanished if two municipal guardie had 
not unexpectedly found themselves where they were wanted, and 
to them with instinctive though often disappointed confidence, 
Teresa breathlessly appealed. 

“This man has just stolen my purse as I came out from San 
Martino,” she said. 

“ But the signorina holds it,” returned one of the guardie, 
glancing at it indifferently. 

“As you see,” broke in the young man violently. “I pick up 
this devil of a purse in the church, the signorina pursues, I hand 
it to her at once, and this is how she repays me! cco!” and he 
opened his hands and looked round insolently. Teresa was 
becoming more angry. 

“He gave it to me—yes! But it is probable he first emptied 
it. As you see,” she added in her turn, holding it out after brief 
examination. 

“Signorina——” the guardia began again, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

She stopped him haughtily— 

“The Marchesa di Sant’ Eustachio, if you please.” 

The mention of her name caused a visible stir of interest, and 
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the police looked uneasy. The one who had not spoken drew her 
on one side. 

“ Eccellenza,” he said civilly, “it is all doubtless as you say; 
but, permit me, had you anything in your purse which you could 
identify ?” 

“T had next to nothing. Four or five lire, perhaps. But how 
can you doubt, when it is so perfectly clear?” 

“A hundred pardons, eccellenza; it is a great pity you did not 
catch him in the act. Then——! As it is—you heard his story 
—who knows?” 

And he also spread his hands. 

By this time Teresa was pale, and very angry indeed, for she 
saw that the guardie were afraid. 

“Tf you let him go,” she remarked quietly, “I shall certainly 
report you.” 

The officer still hesitated, and the situation was becoming 
embarrassing, when a man’s voice said in English— 

“Can I be of any use?” 

The marchesa turned impetuously. 

“Oh, Mr. Wilbraham, I am so glad to see you! Please 
back me up.” 

“Of course, of course,” said Wilbraham hastily. ‘Let me first 
get you out of this crowd,” he added, looking round him with an 
Englishman’s horror of anything approaching to a scene. 

“Not yet,” said Teresa. “That man took my purse in the 
most barefaced manner, and they are evidently afraid of him, and 
inclined to let him go.” 

“T’'ll see to it, only let me put you into a cab.” 

“Thank you,” she was beginning stiffly, when the guardia 
once more came to her side. 

“ With your excellency’s permission we will take his name and 
address, and keep him under supervision. We can then lay our 
hands upon him if required.” 

“Tt is not likely that he will give you the right particulars,” 
said Donna Teresa scornfully. 

“* Kecellenza, it isa mere form. He is very well known.” 

“As you please. I cannot oblige you to do your duty, only 
you must understand that I shall complain to the questura.” 

She turned sharply away, without flinging a glance upon 
Wilbraham, but when she had gone a few yards she heard one 
woman say to another— 

“ Ah, they would not arrest him—not they!” 

Teresa stopped. 

“ Who is he?” 
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The woman hesitated. 

“Eh, madama?” 

“So you are afraid, too!” said Teresa imperiously. ‘ Don’t 
you see it is over?” 

The second woman, who was younger, broke in with an 
expressive gesture. 

“Eh, that is true! It is over, poor fellow, thanks to the 
Madonna! As for who he is, he is the Cesare who shot his sister 
a little while ago.” 

“His sister!” repeated Donna Teresa, shocked. “Do you 
mean that he murdered her?” 

“Murdered! ma che!” said the woman indignantly. “He 
loved her. He was an excellent brother. As for her”—she 
shrugged her shoulders—“ she was no good, and would not 
listen, so he shot her—and him. Only, unluckily, he was not 
killed.” 

Teresa, feeling that she was suddenly rubbing shoulders with a 
tragedy, had forgotten her own annoyance and herself. She asked 
quickly— 

“ But why was not this Cesare punished ?” 

“For what, madama? He was an excellent brother.” 

“And my husband said they made the court ring when he was 
acquitted,” chimed in the second woman. 

There was a momentary silence before Teresa became aware of 
a voice at her elbow— 

“ Hadn’t we better——” 

“Why does he pick pockets? Is he so poor?” she demanded 
abruptly, paying no attention. 

“Oh, it was not he, madama,” said the younger woman, with a 
laugh; “it was not he. Probably he picked it up; what did he 
say? As for being poor—yes. But he would not steal, not 
Cesare!” 

Donna Teresa, asking no more questions, walked, frowning, 
towards the church. Wilbraham, relieved that this part of the 
episode was ended, remarked— 

“You won’t find Miss Brodrick.” 

She stopped with a laugh. 

“T had forgotten. I suppose I was walking mechanically. 
Where is she then?” 

“She drove away with a lady, and asked me to look after you. 
I wish I had reached you a little earlier.” 

“ Oh, it did well enough,” said the marchesa absently. 

“T hope you didn’t lose much?” 

“What you would call nothing. I ought to have been more 
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careful, for the churches swarm with pickpockets, and the police 
are quite useless, as you saw.” 

“ Well, certainly they couldn’t be called energetic.” 

“I thought you took their view of the case?” But the instant 
she had shot her little dart she looked at him, and laughed 
frankly again. ‘“ Perhaps it was as well. Perhaps he didn’t take 
it, after all.” 

“T fancied you were quite sure?” 

“Qh—sure? You were all so lukewarm,” retorted Teresa. 
“ Besides, I have just heard his history. Not long ago he shot 
__ his sister.” 

“ Accidentally ?” 

“No; deliberately.” 

“The villain!” said Wilbraham. “ And is still unhung!” 

“Those women considered him a hero. I am afraid she wasn’t 
very nice.” 

There was a silence, which he broke by saying— 

“T should think that had disposed of your scruples.” 

“TI believe, on the contrary, it has set them going,” said Donna 
Teresa, gazing reflectively at the ground. She exclaimed im- 
petuously the next moment—*Do you really believe that any 
man who had shared in such an awful tragedy could go about the 
world picking pockets? Think what he must carry with him! 
Think what his thoughts must be! Though he was acquitted, it 
wasn’t from any doubt that he did the deed. And even if he is 
able to persuade himself that he was right, he can’t believe it 
always; there must be dark dreadful hours when her face comes 
between him and everything he looks at. At the best, to have 
been her executioner! I wish—oh, I do wish I had not felt so 
certain he was the man!” 

Her voice trembled slightly, and Wilbraham’s face grew a little 
hard, 

“T should expect the greater to include the less,” he returned 
shortly; “and I wouldn't waste my compunctions if I were 
you.” 

She glanced at him with a change of expression. 

“You believe I was right in my first idea?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

She stopped. 

“Then what are you going to do?” 

“T’m off to the police office, the questura, or whatever you 
call it.” 

“Do you want me?” 

“Good heavens, no!” exclaimed Wilbraham, who had just 
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been congratulating himself on having got her out of the 
scrimmage. 

“Very well,” she returned, looking at him with a smile he did 
not understand. “Then you must turn down that street. But 
don’t be too hard on Cesare.” 


Carter II. 


Donna Teresa walked thoughtfully along the Quattro Fontane. 
Had she been asked for her thoughts, she would have said they 
were wondering how Wilbraham, left to himself, would thread the 
difficulties of the questura, but, in truth, her mind was filled with 
problematic questionings as to Cesare and his character. Her 
eye, trained to observation, held his features pretty faithfully. 
He was young—probably no older than she herself—and pale, 
with a long face, drooping nose, and thin resolute jaw. The head 
was wide across the forehead, the brows reached closely towards 
each other, and between them that slight wrinkle was already 
graven which usually comes only to older men. Teresa thought, 
and her thought hesitated. There rose within her, as there often 
rose, a vast pity for the poor of Italy, over-taxed, miserable, and 
sometimes desperate. Italy is not the only country where bribery 
and corruption help the rich, and leave the poor defenceless, but 
in other countries the effect is not, perhaps, as yet so apparent, 
and as yet there seems no such awakening of the national con- 
science as might give hope for the future. There is revolt 
seething in the lower classes, the revolt of misery. What is far 
more dangerous is the apparent absence of the sense of righteous 
justice in the upper. An upright man is apt to end by being 
kicked out of his department. 

Teresa knew something of these matters; her emotions were 
swift and impulsive; she had many times been reproached for 
them, and it was true that they had so often led her into pitfalls 
that she dreaded their guidance. This fear it was which gripped 
her when speaking to Wilbraham, and induced her to resign 
matters into his hand. He, she reflected, was a man, had 
common-sense—it looked out all over him—he had better do 
what he considered to be right, and she had better stand aside 
and let him do it. And yet if she were wrong? 

She passed the great block of the Barberini, and the piazza 
with the Triton, went along the Sistina, and, turning up the 
Porta Pinciana hill, presently reached her own door. Neither 
entrance nor stairs were inviting, for the house was old, and had 
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not kept pace with the general embellishment of Rome; but the 
porter, old also, made up in smiles what he wanted in tidiness, 
and now hastened to assure her that the signora and signorina 
were both at home. ‘Teresa was still grave as she climbed the 
weary stairs, but when she had turned the key of their flat, her 
face grew suddenly radiant. The wonder and joy of finding 
herself with her own people, the intimate delight of owning 
something which was, to all intents and purposes, home, the 
exhilaration of liberty, were as strong as, or stronger than, they 
had been in the first breathless moments of possession, strong 
enough to sweep all else out of her mind. 

An old lady, very small and slight, sat in a low chair knitting. 
She had a charming face, sweet and yet shrewd, with clear blue 
eyes, a rose-blush complexion, and wavy white hair. As Teresa 
came in, she stretched out a welcoming hand. 

“So here you are, my dear child,” she said. “Sylvia is 
disturbed about you. Sylvia!” 

The girl came hurriedly. Seen thus, without her hat, she 
looked even prettier than before. The lines of her face were 
delicate, and there was an appealing expression in her eyes to 
which a man could scarcely be indifferent. She rushed to kiss 
her sister. 

“Qh, Teresa, I hope you did not mind! I thought I ought to 
have stayed, but Mrs. Scott was certain you would rather I went 
with her, and Mr. Wilbraham said he would go after you, and— 
and——” 


“Suppose we hear what Teresa has to say?” put in Mrs. 
Brodrick drily. 

“Of course you were right to go,” said the marchesa, smiling 
at her sister. “You could not have done any good by staying.” 

“Did you get your purse?” demanded her grandmother. 

“Yes, I did—in a way. It was empty, though,” added Teresa, 
sitting down and taking off her hat. 

“Then it was the man?” 

“T suppose so. I thought so. The police were as unsatis- 
factory as usual, and Mr. Wilbraham has gone to the questura 
to stir them up.” Her face darkened again, and she added 
inconsequently, “I rather wish he hadn’t.” 

“Oh, let him,” returned her grandmother smiling. “A thief 
ought to be punished.” 

Teresa looked at her reflectively. 

“TT suppose so,” she repeated. “Certainly he had the purse.” 

“Proof enough, I should say.” 

“Yes. Oh, he must have taken it,” she added quickly, with 
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the air of one who was seeking confidence. “But he is a man 
witha story. He shot his sister some little timeago. On purpose, 
if you understand.” 

Sylvia cried out, but Mrs. Brodrick had lived a long life. 

“That is very terrible,” she said gravely. 

“Terrible. Granny”—Teresa knelt by her grandmother's 
chair—“ you know things. Do you believe a man could do that, 
and afterwards go about the streets picking pockets? He is 
young, remember. Could he?” . 

Perhaps Mrs. Brodrick’s beliefs reached higher and lower than 
Teresa’s. She hesitated. 

“What did he say about it himself?” 

“ He said he picked up the purse in the church.” 

“Oh, but, Teresa—” cried Sylvia, squeezing her hands together, 
and tripping over incoherent words, “‘ he—yes—oh, he did! Now 
I remember looking back just before we went out, and I saw a 
man stooping down and couldn’t think why. It was—yes, indeed, 
of course it was—that very man!” 

Teresa turned pale. Naturally generous in all her thoughts 
and impulses, the dismal experiences of her life had added a 
more acute horror of injustice than often belongs to women. She 
said in a low voice— 

“T must go to the questura instantly.” 

“Wait halfan hour. You are so tired,” urged Mrs. Brodrick. 
But the marchesa had sprung to her feet. 

“How can I?” she cried impatiently. “I don’t know what 
steps Mr. Wilbraham may have taken; but it is all my fault. I 
accused the man publicly, and have no right to keep him in that 
position a minute later than necessary. I wish I had left the 
horrid purse alone. His eyes have haunted me ever since.” 

Mrs. Brodrick, slower to move, still looked doubtful. 

“T don’t like your going alone. People will talk.” 

“Let them!” Donna Teresa drew herself up with a sudden 
hardening of her face. It softened again as she caught her 
grandmother’s look. ‘“ Dear, remember I am going to forget all 
about the marchesa. I have no children to be hurt by what I do, 
and don’t care the least little bit in the world for what may be 
said behind my back. But I care horribly for having made an 
unjust accusation, and it must be unsaid without delay.” 

“Go, then,” said Mrs. Brodrick, smiling again. She added 
hesitatingly, “ You might take Sylvia.” 

“Sylvia would not like it. I'll be extravagant and take a 
botte instead.” 

“Here are English letters.” 
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“ Oh, let them wait.” 

She spoke from the door, and looked back to kiss her hand 
before running down the grey stone staircase, and calling one of 
the little open carriages with which Rome abounds. They are 
cheap enough, but she rarely indulged in such luxuries, for the 
marchese, her husband, had squandered what he could of her 
small fortune, and her grandmother’s income was ridiculously 
inadequate to all that she contrived to do with it. Just now, 
however, Teresa would not have begrudged a larger outlay, for 
she was on thorns at the idea of having committed an injustice. 
She searched the pavements anxiously for Wilbraham, but had 
gone down the crowded Tritone, and passed the Trevi, before she 
caught sight of him. She stopped the carriage, stepped out, and 
dismissed it, even at this moment amusedly conscious of Wil- 
braham’s startled face. 

“Well?” she asked quickly. 

“T have done all that’s necessary,” he answered with a touch 
of stiffness. “I don’t think there’s anything more wanted. I 
worked them up to send to the man’s house, and if he hasn’t 
bolted, he’ll be arrested.” 

“Oh,” cried Teresa despairingly, “ then I am too late!” 

“Too late? What for?” 

“To spare him the disgrace. What he said was true—isn’t it 
awful? Sylvia saw him pick up the purse, which, of course, the 
real thief had thrown away. Iam so sorry they have sent. Let 
us go at once.” 

Wilbraham did not looked pleased. He hated scenes, and still 
more hated women to be mixed up in them. There was no help 
for it, however, for Teresa was already walking rapidly in the 
direction from whence he had come, and of course he had to 
stick to her. 

“They don’t think much of your friend at the questura,” he 
said drily. 

“ All the more reason that we should see him through.” 

Teresa’s tone was uncompromising. Wilbraham half liked her 
for it, and was half provoked. It gave him a slightly malicious 
pleasure to find at the questura that all her fluent and impetuous 
Italian could not obviate the usual delay. Wilbraham felt it 
must be his duty to calm her, as she walked with an extraordinary 
swift grace up and down the room in which they waited ; but his 
efforts failed, and evidently she was neither thinking of herself 
nor her companion. He, on his part, found it difficult to under- 
stand or sympathise with her extreme remorse. Cesare, with 
his excited, somewhat theatrical gestures, seemed to him a man 
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who, if he had not committed one crime, was probably well up 
to the throat in others. The very reason which had awakened 
Teresa’s compassion—that he had been the slayer of his sister— 
at once destroyed any germ of pity in Wilbraham’s mind, his 
theory of cause and effect being more direct and more of the 
nature of a sledge-hammer than Teresa’s. 

Shown into another room, the marchesa hurried eagerly to a 
gentleman who was sitting, and who rose courteously. 

“The Marchesa di Sant’ Eustachio, I believe?” he said, glancing 
at the card in his hand. ‘‘ You have come, doubtless, eccellenza, 
about this affair of your purse ?” 

“Tt was alla mistake. I have come to say how grieved I am,” 
began Teresa breathlessly. “When I reached home my sister 
told me she had seen the man pick it up; that was what he said. 
I am so very, very sorry that I did not believe him.” 

The questor looked incredulous. 

“She did not speak of this before, however ?” 

“She had no time. I missed my purse and ran after him. 
When I reached home she told me. Pray, signore, do me the 
kindness to send one of your men to tell him that it was a 
mistake.” 

“As to that, he is already here, marchesa. This gentleman” 
—he bowed to Wilbraham —“ was desirous that no time should 
be lost, and my own view coincided with his.” 

Teresa looked very unhappy. 

“May Isee him, then? MayI tell him how sorryIlam? Of 
course he can be released at once ?” 

“TI regret to say that is impossible. He was violent and 
resisted my men. They were obliged to handcuff him, and even 
then he was troublesome. Believe me, that a night in a cell will 
cool his blood.” 

“Oh!” cried Teresa, squeezing her hands in distress, “ pray, 
pray let him go! He was maddened by a false accusation.” 

The other coughed significantly. 

“Excuse me, marchesa,” he said; “I could tell you a great 
deal about the fellow which you do not know, and would not 
guess,” 

“T know,” she said, “ that he is a most unhappy man.” 

“He belongs to the advanced socialist party. He is dangerous.” 

“T do not care whether he is dangerous or not,” she returned 
indignantly, for she was growing angry. “I supposed he was, 
as your men were so afraid of him. Being a socialist has nothing 
to do with it; he is here because I accused him falsely, and I 
don’t wonder that he resisted. You would have done the same.” 
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The questor shrugged his shoulders stubbornly. Wilbraham 
believed that he was rejoiced to inflict a humiliation upon an 
enemy of law and order. 

_. “Possibly,” he assented. “ Nevertheless, he must be punished.” 

Teresa changed her manner. 

“ What will be the punishment ?” she asked. 

“Tf he did not take the purse, eccellenza, he will have the 
option of a fine or a few days’ detention.” 

“A fine? That might be paid to-day ” 

“To-morrow.” 

“But I will pay it. Iam quite ready to pay it,” she exclaimed 
eagerly. ‘“ Please let him go at once. You would oblige me very 
greatly.” 

The magistrate waved his hand indulgently. 

“Tt is absolutely impossible. The case cannot be dealt with so 
summarily. The signore will understand that certain formalities 
have to be gone through,” he added, appealing to the superior 
intelligence of the masculine mind. 

“T think you'd better let it be as he says,” Wilbraham urged, 
anxious to get her out of the place. “I'll be here to-morrow 
morning, and see it well through.” 

Teresa might not have heard. She stood considering. 


“Tf,” she said at last gravely—* if you really have not the power 


” 


to release an innocent man—— 

“Innocent possibly as to your purse, marchesa. But he 
assaulted my officers,” interrupted the questor, stung to retort. 
“‘ He deserves a heavier punishment.” 

She made a slightly incredulous gesture, but the next moment 
turned to him with a charming smile. 

“JT am unreasonable, and you must forgive me, signore, because 
it was really all my fault. Will you treat him as leniently as 
possible, and tell me when I should be here ?” 

“Perhaps before midday. Earlier? Who knows!” He 
spread his hands and bowed. “TI will do what I can.” 

“TI will come at nine,” said the young marchesa decidedly. 
“And pray let him know at once of my mistake. A thousand 
thanks.” 

She drew herself up with a little touch of the great lady in her 
manner, which brought a greater deference into the official 
manner, and at the entrance repeated her intention of being there 
the next morning. As they walked away, Wilbraham again urged 
her to leave the matter with him. 

“Don’t you trust me?” he asked, wounded. “TI assure you he 

hall have justice.” 
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“ He’s had nothing but the other thing so far,” she said sharply. 
“Thank you. It’s perverse, I know, but I’d rather go myself.” 

“ Perverse is no word for his opinion of me, granny,” she was 
saying twenty minutes later. “The truth is I’m always wanting 
to shock him, and he yearns to call me ‘My dear young lady.’ 
People who call you that are absolutely insufferable.” 

Mrs. Brodrick glanced at her. 

“He has never said it.” 

“It’s on the tip of his tongue. Oh, thereare the letters. Have 
you read them?” 

“Teresa !” 

“You might—you may! but I didn’t like the marchesa 
doing it.” 

“ Ah, the marchesa seems to have often stepped off the path,” 
said Mrs, Brodrick quietly. But her hand shook. 

“Tt was for the good of my soul,” explained Teresa indifferently, 
“and it did not much matter, because she could not understand 
English. What's this?” she added, taking a letter out of a long 
envelope, and turning it over. 

“Tt looks as if it came from a lawyer.” Her grandmother’s face 
changed. She saw that Teresa was staring blankly at the sheet, 
and she was instantly frightened, for, to her, lawyer’s letters 
invariably preceded some loss of income. Presently Teresa looked 
up still blankly. 


“T think,” she said, drawing a deep breath—I think there 
must be some mistake.” 

“Lawyers don’t often make mistakes,” said Mrs. Brodrick 
gravely, after a momentary silence in which she braced herself. 
‘Teresa was staring at her now, and frowning. 

“Tt is about Sir James Stanton——” she said in a slow changed 
voice. 

“James Stanton!” Mrs. Brodrick caught both her wrists. 
“He has left you something, Teresa! And I who thought it was 
bad news!” 

“Yes, something.” She still spoke mechanically, and her grand- 
mother was surprised at the effect upon her. The next moment 
she sprang up and flung open the bedroom door. “Sylvia, Sylvia, 
come here! Come and listen, come and tell me I’m really awake ; ” 
but before her sister could answer, she was back and standing 
before Mrs. Brodrick, her hands clasped behind her, and her eyes 
beginning to shine, “ Granny, did I ever see him?” 

“James? Never. He was your father’s cousin. He knew 


your mother, too,’ she added with a keen glance and a smile. 
“ And now!” 
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“Yes, now,” repeated Teresa, catching Sylvia by the waist. 
* Now, guess.” 

Mrs. Brodrick hesitated. 

“One mustn’t be greedy,” she said. “It would be very nice 
for you if it were five hundred pounds.” 

“That is a good deal,” said Teresa, looking queerly at her. 

“Yes, it is. Well, if it is only a hundred or two, it will be very 
useful. Teresa, what is it!” 

For she saw that the young marchesa was trembling, and began 
to think that the matter must be more considerable than she had 
imagined, 

“He has left me a thousand a year,” Teresa said in a very 
low voice. There was not a touch of triumph in it, but the 
thing was amazing because they were all unaccustomed to good 
fortune, and they simply stared at each other. Sylvia broke 
the silence— 

“A thousand a year! How rich you will be!” 

“ How rich we shall all be!” echoed Teresa in a gay unsteady 
voice. “Granny, every day of your life you will go for a drive. 
No more thinking whether a fire is necessary or not, or how long 
a passo of wood will last. But do you believe it is quite true? 
Not a mistake of the lawyers?” 

And for the first time in her life Mrs. Brodrick reflected thank- 
fully that lawyers did not often make mistakes. She could not 
speak, but she thanked God silently. 

“T don’t understand it,” said Sylvia, laughing vaguely. 

“Qh, nor doI! Don’t let us try.” 

“ What will Nina say now?” 

“ Now—why ?” 

“ Because she was so miserable about your purse. I think she 
was crying. She said,” Sylvia went on with a little awe, “that 
she was sure you must have met a priest the first thing this 
morning, and didn’t come back and wait for an hour as you should 
have done. And then it is Tuesday, which is always an unlucky 
day, don’t you know?” 

Teresa jumped up and ran to the door. “Nina!” 

“ Eccellenza !” 

A curious small bright-eyed woman appeared, with rough hair 
and not too tidy clothes. She came from Viterbo and had a laugh 
for everything and sometimes a tear. 

“ Why did you tell the signorina it was an unlucky day ?” 

“Eh-h-h-h-h-h!” Nina’s “eh” began on the fourth line, and 
ran down chromatically. 

Taken with outspread hands and raised shoulders it implied, 
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“How can the signora ask, when she knows as well as 1?” 
What she said was, “ Did not the eccellenza lose her purse?” 

“But I have had a much bigger one sent to me,” said Teresa 
gravely. 

“Then, eccellenza, it is probable that after the priest you met 
a hunchback, and she might counteract. Besides—” she hesitated 
—there is always that unfortunate Cesare.” 

The marchesa was not surprised, Nina having an extraordinary 
knack of knowing whatever went on. But she was vexed at her 
thoughts being flung back upon a subject which gave her a 
miserable impression of having behaved ill without intending it. 

“What do you know about Cesare ?” 

Nina screwed her eyes together, and nodded her rough head. 

“See here, eccellenza, I should not mind knowing less. When 
one meets such in the street it is best to shut one’s eyes and walk 
on. If he has a temper or not! That poor Camilla! She was a 
butterfly, yes, and foolish, yes—but to be shot all in a minute, 
without a priest! What a brother!” 

“They say he loved her.” 

“Eh-h-h-h-h—h! §o they say. They came from Sicily alone, 
these two, without parents, and he was strict with her, poor little 
baby, and so—! It was not a love I should have liked, but as for 
stealing! No, no, no, that is not Cesare.” 

“Why did not the guardie say so, then?” demanded Teresa 
impatiently. 

“ See, eccellenza, they are afraid, and they do not like him. 
He is hand and glove with the fiercest men in Rome, men who 
would overthrow anything, everything, king or pope, what you 
will! Since Camilla died it is as if an evil spirit had entered 
into him—he keeps with those men, he never hears mass, he is 
like a lost soul. What took him into San Martino, I wonder? 
At any rate I wish the eccellenza had had nothing to do with 
him,” Nina ended, uneasily. 

And Teresa wished the same thing with all her heart. The 
young violent face, the passion of the eyes, haunted her. Her 
grandmother and sister were taken up with delight and wonder- 
ment over her good fortune. She tried to fling herself into it with 
them, but while she planned, with all the generosity of her nature, 
which but yesterday would have leapt to feel certain galling 
chains removed, her thoughts wandered away to the police station, 
and to Cesare in the lock-up, with a board for his bed, and the 
smart of an unjust accusation goading him to yet more furious 
rebellion against his fate. 


VOL, OXVIL. 
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Carter III. 


Tr Wilbraham were certain of one thing, it was that Donna 
Teresa ought not to be encouraged to go to the police office. He 
called himself an idiot for having let her do so, but as he had 
never been known seriously to take himself for an idiot, this was 
probably no more than a figure of speech. It meant, however, 
that he disapproved of her conduct, and especially of her sympathy 
for Cesare, for even the knowledge that the last accusation was 
untrue had not changed his opinion of the accused. Perhaps, if 
anything, the annoyance had accentuated it. 

Yet, the next morning, when he ran over what lay before him, 
he was not unwilling toadmit that he should be early at Via 
Porta Pinciana, so as to make sure that Donna Teresa did not 
start on any fool’s errand without him. And with disapproval so 
active, he might have been more gratified than he was to hear 
from Mrs. Brodrick that an absolutely disabling headache obliged 
the marchesa to leave everything in his hands. 

“Please pay the fine, whatever it is, and see that he is 
released.” 

“ Better she should keep out of it,” said Wilbraham grimly. 

“ But she wants the man’s address.” 

“Don’t let her have it,” he said unadvisedly, and then flushed, 
suddenly aware that he had spoken too warmly. “The marchesa 
is young,” he said hurriedly, “and there are bad parts in Rome, 
where she really ought not to go.” 

“ No doubt,” returned Mrs. Brodrick, smiling. “But I never 
interfere with Teresa’s liberty, and she would like the address,” 

“Certainly,” said Wilbraham, stiffening. He knew that he 
had gone further than his acquaintance justified, and no one hated 
a false position more than he. Sylvia came into the room at this 
awkward moment, looking so pretty that her little froth of chatter 
seemed only part of the prettiness, particularly when she greeted 
him warmly. 

“Isn't it tiresome for Teresa? But I told her I was sure you 
would manage everything perfectly. I don’t see that she need be 
so very unhappy, because if he was not a pickpocket he might have 
been one, of course ; it was only a mistake, and you will set every- 
thing right, won’t you?” 

“Tl do my best,” he said gravely, but secretly pleased. Mrs. 
Brodrick turned away her eyes, and knitted impassively. She 
was conscious of wrong feelings when her youngest grandchild 
chattered, and there were times when irritation got the upper 
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hand, and she said something scathing, the only thing which 
Teresa ever resented. For Teresa upheld Sylvia through thick 
and thin, and would cheerfully efface herself for her sister. 

Wilbraham walked towards the Trevi with his temper still 
ruffled, so that he scarcely glanced at the great fountain dashing 
its wealth of waters into the sea at its base. Passing it, he 
plunged into the network of narrow streets leading to the questura. 
He did not notice two or three men, who, standing at the door of 
the Avanti printing office, pointed him out to each other with 
scarcely perceptible gestures. Reaching his destination he found 
official feeling running high against Cesare, who, informed of the 
marchesa’s gracious intention, had returned passionately that he 
would not accept it, he preferred prison. Until the marchesa’s 
expected arrival he had been remanded in confinement, and the 
officer was urgent that he might be left there. 

“He is dangerous,” he repeated more than once. 

Wilbraham was a prejudiced young man, but his English 
instincts for fair play rose up promptly. 

“That won’t do,” he said. “ You can’t lay him by the heels 
unless he does something to deserve it.” 

The official looked at this stubborn Englishman, and wondered 
whether he could influence him to leave well alone by suggesting 
a personal danger. 

“ He is not unlikely to stab—someone,” he remarked. 

“Then—someone must look out for himself,” said Wilbraham 
indifferently. He understood the hint andit amused him. “ How 
much is the fine?” Reading continued unwillingness he added— 
“A little more would be paid to ensure his being let out at once. 
He can’t keep his lodgings here against your will, I imagine ?” 

As it would have been a pity not to allow a mad foreigner the 
chance of getting rid of his money, the official named the sum 
with an added ten lire, and Wilbraham paid it with some 
contempt for its smallness. He was assured that Cesare would 
be immediately released ; and then conscientiously and unwillingly 
obtained his address. After lingering to gain a few statistics as 
tocrime in Rome, he went on to a watchmaker’s in the Piazza 
Venezia, and was returning when he met his man face to face. 
There was no mistaking the young passionate features or the 
burning eyes, and evidently Cesare recognised him as quickly. 
For an instant he paused, came on, held him with his gaze, and 
muttered “Curse you!” as he passed. Wilbraham only smiled at 
what seemed to him a melodramatic incident, but it made him a 
little more angry with Teresa for insisting upon following up so 
Violent a character, certain to reject her good offices. He scribbled 
N 2 
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a few lines on a card, left it at the house in Porta Pinciana, and 
went away towards his hotel in the higher and newer part of 
Rome. 

He was his own master and often came to Italy, which pleased 
him, and where he felt himself free from certain annoyances which 
are apt to attach themselves to only sons, and are also occasionally 
imagined when they do not exist. Lady Wilbraham blamed her- 
self now for having early uttered warnings which he had taken 
too dutifully to heart. He sniffed danger afar, and retired so 
effectually from matchmaking mothers, that it seemed likely he 
would never possess a mother-in-law at all. The instant it flashed 
upon him what might be at the root of any expressed feminine 
interest, no terrified mollusc could have snapped his shell more 
effectually. In vain they wandered round, seeking for a glimpse, 
in vain dinners were got up, possible meetings sought for; so 
resolved was he not to present the smallest loophole to the supposed 
attack, that he even fell into the unpardonable error of confusing 
his pursuers with those who had never flung a glance beyond 
friendliness in his direction, and of stoutly barricading himself 
against some who had not so much as dreamed of a siege. That 
is a crime which a woman never forgives. So that here, in this 
ultra-sensitive dread of giving himself away, lay a weakness, the 
more dangerous to his character because it was apt to deceive him 
into imagining it strength. 

Lady Wilbraham was a keen-sighted woman, even where her 
affections were concerned, but this was not a matter in which she 
could offer advice, though she often bore the blame of his—what 
shall we call it?—dislike of becoming the prey of tongues? 
coldness, pride? fear of where he might unwittingly land himself? 
Whatever it was, it was apt to hold him in bonds, and to alienate 
friends, for the nice women were those who were naturally the 
most indignant and who scourged him with their ridicule. Yet 
surely his object was exemplary, since above all things he desired 
to avoid raising false hopes. But he was also afraid of himself, 
afraid of becoming interested ; afraid of going a step beyond the 
point from which retreat was not only possible but natural; afraid 
of, by some mischance, getting out of hand and allowing himself 
to be cajoled into a road where, he was certain, the demon of vain 
regret would instantly bestride his shoulders. So far his heart had 
invariably had pride for its master, and although there were those 
who prophesied rebellion, the reaction was not to be counted on, 
since hearts may be starved into powerlessness, or paralysed by 
want of use. 

Yet it was not marriage itself of which he disliked the idea. 
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He was two-and-thirty, a barrister of sufficient practice, and tho 
owner of a country seat where his mother had lived since his 
father’s death. He intended in a year or two to give up law, 
live at the Court, and stand for Parliament. Marriage entered 
into all these contemplations. It was the woman, not the state 
which he dreaded, for that vague and shadowy She, however 
charming in dreams, became a terror, a warning beacon, whenever 
she touched reality or appeared in actual form. There was always 
a something to warn him off, a mother a little indiscreet, a bore 
of a brother, a girl who failed, by as little as you please, to reach 
his standard of perfection. 

Of course the reason was not far to seek. He judged coldly, 
because never having been in love, he was apt to doubt whether 
his heart could be stirred like the hearts of other people, and 
certainly it had never yet been strong enough to carry him where 
he did not wish to go. The question remained of whether it ever 
would be strong enough. And the reason and the question left 
one certain thing to his credit, that unless he owned that inner 
force he would not have the courage to marry. 

Donna Teresa passed before his mental vision more than once 
as he walked away from the Porta Pinciana, but he dismissed her 
image almost angrily. Sylvia, however, Sylvia? She was pretty, 
and somehow or other he felt grateful to Sylvia. If she were not 
very wise, it just crossed his mind that he had wisdom enough 
for two. His shadowy She had never been extraordinarily wise. 
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THe summer of 1692 witnessed the culmination of the power 
and glory of the Grand Monarch. From that moment the tide 
of success which had flowed steadily for half a century began to 
ebb. The change was at first sufficiently imperceptible to escape 
the notice of an observer so acute as Middleton, who visited 
Versailles in the spring of the new year, and was completely 
deceived by the glamour of the Court. Yet while that world of 
silks and laces was dancing, and gaming, and banqueting off gold 
and silver plate, the merchants were breaking, and the peasants 
boiling nettles to make their soup. In the vineyards of 
Champagne and Burgundy, from end to end of that enormous 
cornfield through which the Loire winds it way, within sight of 
the towers of Orleans, the vintage and the harvest had failed; 
the looms of Languedoc were silent, and the shuttles of Cambrai 
had ceased to rattle; along the quays of Marseilles and Bordeaux 
the merchantmen were laid up yardarm to yardarm, the crews 
having been dragged away to man His Majesty’s ship of war. 

To the butterflies of the Court, sunning themselves on the 
terrace, dancing under the wax tapers of the Grande Galerie, or 
flitting from the hombre to the lansquenet tables in the salons, 
all this was of infinitely less importance than the pretensions of 
Monsieur de Maine or the latest bétise of the Duchess of Orleans, 
but in the cabinet of Madame de Maintenon, where the King 
spent his evenings working with the ministers, it had to be faced. 
There it was recognised that the struggle was as much a financial 
asa military one. Louis himself summed up the situation in the 
terse declaration that the last piece of gold would win. He 
could not, however, yet be induced to admit the whole truth, and 
was prepared to strain the national credit to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy to avoid the humiliation of opening negotiations with the 
man he still persisted in styling the Prince of Orange. 

Even those most cognisant of the immense vitality and 
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resources of the country were astounded at the stupendous scale 
on which the campaign of 1693 was planned, One huge squadron 
under Tourville was preparing for sea at Brest; another under 
d’Estrées was to issue from Toulon. Though a year had not 
elapsed since the maritime power of France had been crushed in 
the battle of La Hogue, these admirals would have ranged under 
their combined flags eighty ships of the line alone. It was, 
however, of course on land that the chief effort was to be made. 
No less than five great armies, each commanded by a marshal, 
were to take the field. That under Noailles was to cross the 
Pyrenees, and enter Catalonia; that under Catinat to invade 
Piedmont; a third under Lorges was to complete the devastation 
of the Palatine left unfinished by Duras; the two remaining, 
under Luxembourg and Boufllers, were to oppose William in the 
Netherlands. 

In the last days of April the marshals left Paris to take up 
their commands. That there would shortly be heavy fighting all 
along the French frontiers was beyond question, but it was on the 
Netherlands, where Louis and William were to contend in-person, 
that the attention of Europe was riveted. Early in May Luxem- 
bourg fixed his headquarters at Givet; simultaneously Boufflers 
began to mass his army round Ypres and Tournay. By the 
middle of the month the various establishments were reported 
complete. The order was issued to concentrate on Mons. Thence 
the combined forces advanced to the Meuse, and encamped under 
the guns of Namur. 

By this time the Court had taken the field. Louis, accompanied 
by Madame de Maintenon and the princes and all the ladies of 
Versailles, had passed through Quesnoy. All the roads to the 
frontier were choked by streams of baggage-waggons and droves 
of sumpter mules and led horses, escorted by the usual crowd of 
actors and dancers, grooms, tire-women, and confectioners. On 
the 22nd of May the whole body entered Namur, over the 
gates of which a bombastic inscription, defying the allies to 
wrench it from the grasp of the conquerors, had been placed since 
the last campaign. For four days the little town was the scene of 
a pageant such as it had not witnessed since the hero of Lepanto 
rode at midnight through its brilliantly illuminated streets by the 
ornamented litter of the Bride of St. Bartholomew, and danced 
with her, by the light of the August moon, on the island in the 
Meuse; on the 5th His Majesty put himself at the head of his 
troops, and advanced to Gembloux, where his pavilion was pitched 
in the midst of the army of Boufilers, while the army of Luxem- 
bourg encamped upon his left. 
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While these manceuvres were being executed with the ease and 
precision resulting from a perfect organisation controlled by 
a single mind, William was as usual struggling with the 
discordant elements of a coalition. He had at once to compose 
the feuds and reconcile the jealousies of his allies; to provide 
the sinews of war; and direct the military operations. Of these 
labours the last was by no means the least. Even when the 
contingents of the contracting princes got beyond the paper 
stage they were rarely available before the enemy had delivered 
some crushing blow. Owing to such neglect he had been com- 
pelled to witness in turn the fall of Mons and of Namur. This 
spring, however, he hoped that he had induced his allies to 
recognise their obligations, and that he would be able to take the 
field in sufficient time and strength to defeat the plans of the 
enemy which he had every reason to believe included the reduction 
of Liege and even Brussels. 

Early in May the allies began to issue from their cantonments, 
A great body of cavalry, under Ginkell, lay at Tongres; Wirtem- 
burg was at Brussels organising the Dutch and German troops 
which had been directed to converge on the capital; from Bruges 
and Ghent, from Damme and Ostend, the English, who had 
wintered in Flanders, were pouring into Antwerp-Port. On 
the 12th William arrived at Dieghem, and gave the order to 
concentrate. He had already discovered that his hopes of a 
reformation had been premature. The German princes were 
quarrelling amongst themselves; the Court of Madrid had taken 
absolutely no steps to defend Liege; and the Landgrave of Hesse, 
who had failed to put a man of his own contingent in the field, 
calmly proposed to take command of those of his neighbours. In 
the midst of these distractions came the news that the French 
were marching on Gembloux. William at once broke up his 
camp and advanced to Parck, where he entrenched himself so as 
to command the roads to Brussels and Liege. That the move- 
ment was a dangerous one he was well aware, but in hazarding a 
battle with an enemy twice his own strength, led by the first 
captain in Europe, he was, he conceived, accepting a minor evil 
to the political situation which would be created by the fall of a 
third great fortress without a blow being struck to save it. He 
was, he wrote at this moment to the Prince de Vaudemont, lost 
unless a miracle occurred to save him. 

In the French lines, on the other hand, there was nothing but 
elation. The temper of the troops was admirable, the officers 
were burning to distinguish themselves in a great battle under 
the eyes of their sovereign, and their chief was justly confident of 
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his powers. When, therefore, on the day after his arrival at 
Gembloux, the King summoned Luxembourg to his presence, and 
informed him that it was his intention to send Bouftlers, with a 
great division of his army, to reinforce Lorges on the Rhine, and 
to return immediately to Versailles himself, the Marshal was 
dumbfounded. When he could find words he remonstrated with 
a freedom to which Louis was altogether unaccustomed. Their 
troops, he showed, were not only twice as numerous, but infinitely 
better disciplined and organised than those of the enemy. To force 
William’s entrenchments with one of their armies while holding 
the other in readiness to annihilate him in his defeat was, he 
insisted, the least, with their advantages, they would’ be justified 
in attempting. Even then there would remain three of the finest 
campaigning months in the year in which to extend their 
conquests. Louis, however, proved obdurate. It was in vain 
Luxembourg argued, expostulated, and at last flung himself on 
his knees and implored His Majesty not to throw away such an 
opportunity. That evening, before supper, the King gave a 
farewell audience to his officers, when every face was painted with 
astonishment or disgust. Next morning he entered his coach, and 
took the road to Namur. It was the last time he ever made war 
in person. 

The departure was so uncalled for that Berwick could only 
account for it on the supposition that Providence was opposed 
to the execution of such vast designs.* St. Simon more bluntly 
declared that the dissenting deity was Madame de Maintenon. 
The truth, however, could not be long disguised. Louis had 
journeyed from Versailles in the hope of being able to reduce 
another great fortress with the same ease with which he had 
already taken Mons and Namur, but finding he would first have 
to defeat a determined enemy, had returned rather than expose 
his sacred person to the dangers of a battle. The pamphleteers 
of Europe seized on this with avidity, and whilst bantering him 
for his extravagance in dragging all Versailles, from the princesses 
to the scullions, to the seat of war to assist him in reviewing his 
troops, did not fail to add their condolences for his disappointment 
in being compelled to subject the natural impulses of his blood to 
his public duty. Nor was it only by his enemies that such 
language was held. The courtiers, ordinarily only too glad to 
return to Versailles, declared that, on this occasion, they were 
ashamed to be seen there. In the great towns the politicians of 
the restaurants gave up studying the gazette. But it was in the 


* “Tl faut conclure que Dieu ne vouloit pas l’exécution de tous ces 
beaux projets.”—‘ Mémoires de Berwick.’ 
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army that His Majesty’s cowardice roused the keenest resentment. 
Young soldiers, who only the year before had guided the plough 
in the Beauce or gathered the olives in La Gard, swore as loudly, 
over their cooking-pots in their bivouacks, as the veterans who 
had served under Condé and Turenne, while their officers vented 
their indignation sometimes in covert gibes and sometimes in open 
mockery. 

Left to finish the campaign in his own way, Luxembourg 
struck his tents, and marching on Meldert, encamped with tho 
woods of Meerdal between him and the enemy. In spite of the 
withdrawal of the larger portion of Boufflers’ command he still 
considerably out-numbered the allies, but he was compelled to 
abandon the operation from which Louis had shrunk, and to 
attempt by strategy what he had proposed to accomplish by a 
direct assault. In such a duel William was almost certain to be 
eventually out-manceuvred, but at the very outset he committed 
the extraordinary blunder of dividing his army in the face of a 
superior force. On the 1st of July he dotached Wirtemburg, 
with forty squadrons and thirteen battalions, to create a diversion 
in the direction of Tournay. At the same time he called in 
Tetteau, from the country between Maestricht and Liege, to 
strengthen his left flank, and despatched Tilly, with a considerable 
force, to harass Luxembourg’s convoys from under the walls 
of Huy. 

Suddenly Luxembourg struck. Marching from Meldert he 
pitched Tilley across the Jaar, and directing Villeroy to invest 
Huy, took up a position to cover his works. 

William immediately broke up his camp at Parck, crossed the 
Gette, at Tirlemont, and advanced to the relief of the town. On 
the 14th of July he learned, as he approached St. Tron, that the 
garrison of Huy had mutinied, imprisoned their governor, and 
surrendered the place to the French. A day later came the news 
that Luxembourg had occupied Hellescheim, and was threatening 
Liege, that his ovens were working night and day, his foraging 
parties sweeping the country for supplies, and his engineers 
labouring at the construction of gabions and fascines. The fate 
of Huy had rendered William uneasy. He knew that there was 
a strong French party in Liege, and he at once drafted ten 
battalions into that town, and three others into Maestricht to 
strengthen their garrisons. Then, with the remainder of his 
army, some 45,000 men, he encamped at Neerhespen, a village 
on the bank of the Gette, a little above Tirlemont. 

This was exactly what Luxembourg had calculated on. For 
another twenty-four hours he continued his demonstration against 
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Liege. Then, at sundown on the 17th, he suddenly swung round 
his army, and headed straight for the Gette. At noon next day 
a body of foragers burst into the allies’ camp with the news that 
80,000 Frenchmen were choking all the road and passes between 
Warem and St. Gertrude. There was still time, by a rapid 
movement, to have passed the army over the Gette by the bridges 
in the rear, but William regarded his position as a strong one 
which could easily be made even stronger, and was determined to 
stand his ground, and see if the terrific cycle of French victories 
which had extended over the last half century could not be 
broken. He consequently proceeded to draw up his army on the 
ground before his camp. 

The traveller of to-day who takes his seat at Brussels in the 
Cologne express rushes, as he approaches Liege, through two little 
stations known as Neerwinden and Landen. If by chance he 
consults his guide-book, he will discover that somewhere here, in 
the year 1693, there was fought a great battle between the French 
and the allies. That perhaps is too common an announcement 
in this land of battles to excite his curiosity, but if he enquires 
further he will learn that this battle was one of the three 
bloodiest in the whole history of the “Cock-pit,” and remained 
the most bloody of them all up to the day of Malplaquet.* 

Of the villages from which these stations take their names, that 
of Neerwinden is situated a short distance from the brook of 
Elissem which enters the Gette a little below Neerhespen, and 
that of Landen upon the Landen stream which joins the river 
some distance above Neerhespen. Landen stream forms with the 
Gette a triangle of which the base may be described as the ground 
between the two villages, and it was along this base that William 
placed his army to resist Luxembourg’s attack. 

His right rested upon Laer, a hamlet on the left bank of the 
brook of Elissem, thence the line passed along the giant hedgerow 
which joined the right bank of the brook to Neerwinden, from the 
rear of whose cottages it bent, roughly at a right angle, across 
the open till it terminated, on the left, in Romsdorf and Neer- 
landen, situated respectively on the left and right banks of the 
Landen, a little above the village from which that stream took 
its name. 

A great part of the 18th was spent in distributing the army to 
the best advantage throughout this position. Ramsay’s brigade, 
consisting of O’Farrel’s,t Mackay’s,t Lauder’s,} Leven’s,|| and 

* The third was, of course, Waterloo. + 21st Royal Scots Fusiliers. 


t Disbanded. § Disbanded. 
|| 25th King’s Own Borderers. 
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Monro’s* was posted in Laer, and amidst the enclosures and 
sunken roads towards the Gette. Six battalions of Branden- 
burgers were ordered to line the hedgerow between the brook and 
Neerwinden, and six more of Hanoverians to hold that village, in 
the rear of which the Fusiliers t were massed with the brigade 
of Guards, composed of two battalions of Grenadiers, one of 
Coldstreams, and two of Scots. The royal regiment} and those 
of Churchill,§ Selwyn,|| Trelawney,{] with some battalions of Dutch 
and Danes, were sent to garrison Romsdorf and Neerlanden, 
a large house at the head of the latter of which was occupied by 
the Grenadiers of the Royal. The remainder of the infantry was 
drawn up along the rising ground in the open, whilst the 
cavalry was massed in the rear of either flank, the British 
squadrons on the left, and those of their allies on the right. 

It was late in the afternoon before these dispositions were 
effected, and the dark masses of the enemy’s cavalry were seen 
working steadily to the front. About three o’clock Luxembourg, 
surrounded by his staff, entered St. Gertrude, a village not far 
from Landen, and at once proceeded to reconnoitre. “Now,” he 
said, as he surveyed the position, alluding to a rumour prevalent 
in the French army, “I know that Waldeck is really dead.” He 
meant that that officer, whose eye for country was superb, would 
have had sufficient influence with William to dissuade him from 
accepting battle with a swollen river in the rear, upon ground so 
cut up that he would have considerable difficulty in manceuvring 
his troops to meet the attacks of an enemy enormously superior 
in numbers. At the same time his own plans had been completely 
disarranged. He had intended to have been before the enemy's 
lines early that morning, and to have delivered his assault the same 
day. A terrific storm, however, had burst over his army in the 
night, and his guns and infantry were still floundering along the 
roads in the rear, which the rain had reduced to quagmires. The 
delay involved serious consequences, and the storm which caused 
it may take its place with those which rendered useless the bow- 
strings of the Genoese before the mill at Cressy, and sunk 
Blucher’s guns up to their axle-trees in the march to Waterloo. 

About six o'clock the left, under Marshal Joyeuse, began at 
last to debouch on the field. The Marquis de Crequi, with the 
brigades Bourbonnais and De Lyonnais, was at once ordered to 
carry Landen. He found the village only slightly held, and had 
no difficulty in clearing it and forcing its defenders back across 

* 26th Cameronians. + 7th Royal Fusiliers. 


t 1st Royal Scots. § 3rd Buffs. 
|| 2nd Queens. | 4th King’s Own. 
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the deep ravine, which separated it from Neerlanden. As soon 
as this was accomplished Luxembourg, who understood better 
than William the importance of the place, directed the Marquis 
de Feuquiéres, one of the most able of his officers, to reinforce 
Crequi with the brigade Maulevrier, and take command of the 
post, supporting him with the brigades of Navarre, d’Anjou, and 
d’Artois, and the dragoons of Caylus, Finmarcon, and d’Affeld, © 
which were massed between his left flank and the church of 
St. Gertrude. 

While Crequi was seizing Landen, Montchevreuil, with the 
brigades de Salis and d’Arbourville, had occupied the village of 
Oberwinden, immediately opposite Neerwinden, unopposed, and the 
brigades Piemont, Reynolds, and d’Orleans, under Berwick, and 
Crussol and du Roi, under Rubantel, had been extended, in turn, 
upon his left, to mask the allies’ right. 

By this time it was eight o’clock. The sun had sunk into the 
meadows beyond the Gette, and in the gathering twilight the 
columns of the main body, under Conti, were pouring into camp. 
Every brigade, as it arrived, was directed to the position assigned 
to it, but it was past ten before the tramp of the infantry and the 
rumble of the guns faded into silence amidst the chain of fires 
round which the troops were bivouacking beneath the fleeting 
clouds of the July night. 

Long after the enemies’ fires had died down, the thud of the 
mattocks and the grating of the shovels sounded along the allies’ 
front. Thirty men had been drafted out of every battalion to act 
as pioneers, and with these William, who at the council of war in 
the morning had rejected the advice of all his generals to retreat, 
was working desperately to make his position secure. A little 
before midnight, having ridden round his posts, he ordered his 
coach to be brought to the rear of Stanley’s * regiment, which was 
brigaded with those of Tidcomb{ and Erle,t under the last-named 
officer, and entered it to seek a few hours rest. As the grey mist 
of dawn began to flood the eastern sky he was roused by his 
chaplain, Dr. Nenard. The two men remained for some time in 
company offering up their supplications to the Lord God of Battle 
with all the restrained fervour of their stern Calvinistic faith. 
Then mounting his horse, the King rode to the front. It was still 
twilight, but the enemy were already under arms, and he could 
see their dense masses crowded, in line after line horse and foot, 
between Landen and Oberwinden. As he watched, their artillery 
began slowly circling into position, whilst a great column of 


* Now 16th Bedfordshire. ¢t 14th Prince of Wales’ Own. 
t 19th Princess of Wales’ Own. 
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cavalry streamed out from their rear across the brook of Elissem. 
Convinced that Luxembourg was about to launch his chief attack 
against his right, he galloped over to the Guards, and directed the 
Ist Grenadiers, Scots, and a battalion of the Dutch to reinforce 
the Hanoverians in Neerwinden, at the same time sending an 
aide-de-camp to Landen to order Churchill’s and Trelawney’s to 
retire from that post, and support Ramsay at Laer. 

It was now broad daylight, and the French generals were 
examining gravely and anxiously the change which had been 
wrought in the night on the enemy’s position. Where, only a few 
hours before, the villages, occupied by the allies, had lain out on 
the bare hillside in the falling night, the morning sun was rising 
over a fortress. The extreme left hidden amidst the maze of 
sunken roads, screened by great hedges, in the full glory of their 
summer foliage, was naturally well protected. The villages 
surrounded, after the Flemish custom, by moats and fences, 
within which the yards and gardens of the peasants were 
separated by high mud walls, could only, William was confident, 
be carried at terrible cost. It was, therefore, along the great 
stretch of open, between Neerwinden and Romsdorf, that he 
had concentrated his efforts. The two villages had been linked 
together by a breastwork, strengthened by bastions, the guns 
in which swept the entire length of the ditch, and with 
sally-ports secured by half-moons and redans. So complete was 
its construction, that even the most reckless of the French 
officers, as they scanned it with their field-glasses, realised that a 
day of extraordinary peril was before them. 

Luxembourg himself, albeit the English troopers swore that 
he was a witch, would never willingly have attempted such a 
position by a direct attack. He was, indeed, suffering partially 
for the storm which had delayed the march of his troops, and 
partially for the impatience of Louis, who, having removed his 
own sacred person to a place of safety, kept pestering him with 
orders to bring the enemy to an engagement. Under these 
circumstances he decided to pit numbers against entrenchments, 
and trust the rest to the superior discipline and, above all, the 
homogeneity of his army. 

At four o’clock a puff of white smoke from the allies’ lines was 
followed by the dull boom of cannon. The gunners were finding 
the range, and the wretched peasants cowering in neighbouring 
thickets or hurrying, with the few possessions they had been 
able to save, towards the surrounding villages, heard the first 
muttering of the storm which was about to break over their 
homes. One man had remained behind. From the belfry of 
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his church the curé of Neerwinden watched all day the dance of 
death as it leaped and whirled through the lanes and meadows 
at his feet. 

As the sun rose the spasmodic roar of the allies’ guns died 
gradually away. Then suddenly a cloud of smoke swept over 
the hillside, and the united batteries thundered with one voice. 
The French at first replied feebly. Their artillery had been 
badly placed, and their shot fell visibly short. Fully an hour 
elapsed before the mistake could be remedied; the iron hail 
began to lash either hillside as two hundred guns flung death 
across the valley. 

About five o’clock the French centre, in eight lines, which, as 
the ground became more open, converged into four, began to 
descend the heights about the village of St. Gertrude. At the 
head of the right rode Villeroy, the favourite Marshal of the 
King, and of the left Joyeuse, a veteran who had learned his 
trade under Turenne. Immediately behind them came a line 
of cavalry, on the right of which were placed the squadrons of 
the household. The second line, under Conti, was composed of 
the infantry of the guard, flanked on the left by the brigade 
de Guiche. Then, led by Feuquieres, came another line of 
cavalry, prominent in which were the regiments of carabiniers 
aud cuirassiers. The last line consisted of fourteen battalions of 
infantry. 

In the regiment of Rousillon in the first line there was then 
serving the young Duc de St. Simon to whom we owe so 
fascinating a picture of that marvellous aristocracy which, with 
the last flicker of its imperturbable levity, amused itself while 
listening for the wheels of Tinville’s tumbrels with mock 
executions in the Luxembourg, and shadow pantomimes on the 
walls of the Abbaye. This boy, after the fashion of the day, 
had taken the field accompanied by his household, and was now 
seen riding into action not only with his tutor and his equerry 
but with his valet de chambre and five grooms with led horses. 

It was six o’clock and the sun was climbing rapidly through 
the heavens as this magnificent force, having extended itself in 
the plain between the two positions, began slowly to advance. 
ina moment the full fury of the enemy’s batteries was concen- 
trated upon it. For a time the deluge of iron splashed down 
on the living sea rolling in on the entrenchments as idly 
seemingly as if it was the ocean. Then suddenly the drums and 
trumpets sounded “the retire.” The human tide surged back- 
wards out of gunshot strewing the green strand as it receded 
with a bloody wrack of mangled men and horses. 
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The advance of his centre had lasted long enough to convince 
Luxembourg of the enormous strength of the enemy’s defences 
between Neerwinden and Neerlanden. He at once set vigorously 
to work to develop the attack of his wings. The allies’ generals, 
watching intently for the next movement, could see Joyeuse and 
Villeroy, who had galloped over to the left and right, forming their 
columns for the assault. Joyeuse was the first to strike. By 
eight o’clock he had succeeded in massing thirty battalions and 
forty-eight squadrons of cavalry and dragoons * along the allies’ 
front from Laer to Neerwinden where they had only twenty-two 
battalions in position. The word was given to advance. In a 
moment the storm burst over the sunlit fields in which only a 
few hours earlier the cattle had been placidly grazing and the 
peasants labouring on the crops. 

Ximenes, with sixteen companies of dragoons supported by 
thirty-two squadrons under Pracontal, swept up the left bank 
of the brook till he was stopped by the hedges before Laer. In 
rapid succession his trumpet sounded “the halt” and “ the 
dismount.” The dragoons swung themselves out of the saddle 
and, seizing their carbines, sprang with a yell after their leader 
as he cleared the first ditch before the cottages. At the same 
instant the six battalions of Reynauld’s brigade came streaming 
across the meadows, on the other side of the brook, to take the 
village in flank, and storm the great hedgerow which joined it 
to Neerwinden. In an instant a terrific struggle was raging 
for the possession of the ground. The French, fighting splendidly, 
for a while carried everything before them. The Brandenburgers 
were driven from the hedge, and flung back upon the cavalry. 
The English on their right, almost surrounded and overwhelmed 
by numbers, were driven slowly through the village fighting 
desperately round Ramsay. At last, as they poured in confusion 
from the houses, Pracontal’s squadrons, which had succeeded in 
turning the position, came whirling down upon their flank. 
Fortunately the movement had been perceived by a man who, 
whatever his merits as a tactician, fought that day with a courage 
which would have done credit to “the Salamander” himself. 
The blare of the French trumpets was echoed in the furious 
roll of kettle-drums, and the cavalry of the right wing, with the 
Elector of Bavaria galloping at its head, thundered onward to 


= * The entire army consisted of 96 battalions and 210 squadrons. Of 
these 80 squadrons and 23 battalions constituted the left; 16 squadrons 
and 17 battalions the right; and the remainder the centre and reserve. 
S. Simon estimates a squadron at 200 sabres, so that the two arms were 
practically equal, the combined force numbering 82,000 men. 
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the attack. As the allies, rising in their stirrups, flung up 
their sword arms and hewed in upon masses, Pracontal’s regiments 
scattered into flight. A moment later, with their pursuers racing 
at the saddle-girths, sabring right and left, the entire body 
crashed headlong to the rear. 

Short as the respite was, it proved sufficient for Ramsay. 
Already he had succeeded in restoring order amidst his men. 
Now he was rallying Leven’s, now cheering the Buffs, now 
helping to reform the battalion which bore his name, until, at 
last, halting before Trelawney’s, he burst into a fiery harangue. 
The long line of pikes flashed as it came to the charge, the 
musketeers, flinging their guns back on their shoulders, drew 
their swords; with a deafening shout the whole brigade swept 
after him as he led the rush to Laer. The French in the village 
could hear the cheers like clap after clap of thunder as the enemy 
crossed the meadows. A minute later they were fighting for 
their lives. Yelling, slashing, cursing, stabbing, the English burst 
into Laer, hurling the French backwards down the narrow streets, 
chasing them through the gardens, battering them from wall to 
wall, till, with a furious rush, they flung them over the last fence. 
Almost as they did so the Brandenburgers, who had been rallied 
by thtir Duke, succeeded in recovering the great hedge. The 
wreck of the attack poured in confusion to the rear, scattering 
in its flight over the surrounding meadows. 

Meanwhile an even more furious struggle had been raging for 
the possession of Neerwinden. The village, which bulged out 
like a gigantic bastion at the junction of the breastwork with 
the great hedge, was recognised by both commanders as the key 
to the position, and against it Luxembourg had directed his 
chief effort. No less than six brigades, under three lieutenant- 
generals, had been ordered to attack it. Montchevreuil, a brave 
and distinguished veteran, was to storm it on the right with 
those of d’Arbourville and de Salis ; Berwick, a boy of twenty-two, 
in the centre with those of de Piemont and d’Orleans; and 
Rubantel, to whom Sarsfield was attached as maréchal de camp, 
with those of de Crussol and du Roi, upon the left. In this way 
du Mont, who was holding the place with six battalions of 
Hanoverians, and one of Dutch, and two of English guards, 
would find himself attacked simultaneously on his front and both 
flanks by twenty-four. By half-past seven the entire body had 
been formed on the slope before Oberwinden. A little later, at 
the moment Ximenes’s dragoons were sweeping in on Laer, 
Marshal Joyeuse rode to its head and gave the word to advance. 

As the long line swung into the open the allies could see a 
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huge blotch of scarlet breaking the stretch of blue uniforms on 
the right. It was caused by the red uniforms of two battalions of 
a regiment which, as the King’s Foot Guards, had been borne 
on the Irish establishment of the Stewarts, which had already 
won distinction at Derry, the Boyne, and Aughrim, which on 
the fall of Limerick had joined Sarsfield in “the flight of the 
wild geese,” and which, after a glorious career on the continent 
under such men as Dorrington, the Roths, Roscommon, and 
Walsh, was, a century later, in the frenzy of the Revolution, to 
loose its identity in becoming the 92nd of the French line. 

The fury of the storm had now become a hurricane. The voices 
of the officers and the wild roll of the drums were drowned in the 
crash of musketry and the dull thunder of the guns. Closing on 
the colours the columns staggered blindly after their generals, who 
could be seen through the smoke, turning in their saddles to wave 
them forward up the slope. Joyeuse was the first man to leap his 
horse over the chevaux-de-frise upon the allies’ front. As he did so 
a ball pierced his thigh, and he was forced temporarily to relinquish 
his command. By this time Berwick’s brigades were swarming 
along the face of the entrenchments, and slowly forcing their way 
into the gardens beyond, while those of Montchevreuil and Rubantel 
were swinging round so as to close on the village from the right 
and left. This movement exposed them not only to the fire of the 
troops upon the front but to that of those holding the breastwork 
and the great hedge on their respective flanks. Crushed by this 
they began to waver and give way. It was in vain their officers 
exposed themselves in a gallant effort to bring them back to the 
attack. Montchevreuil was killed. Sarsfield was struck by a 
bullet between the windpipe and the collar-bone, and flung 
mortally wounded from his horse.* “Oh!” he gasped, plunging 
his hand into his bosom, and drawing it out drenched with 
blood, as he was carried from the field, “Oh! that it was for 
Treland.” 

The fate of their leaders completed the demoralisation of the 
men. In a wild endeavour to escape from the rain of bullets 
which was descending on them the two divisions rushed suddenly 
back along the hedgerows, and poured into Neerwinden in 
Berwick’s rear. 

The scene in the village was simply terrible. The cannon had 
ceased to thunder, even the crash of the musketry had died down 


* The exact manner of Sarsfield’s death has, I believe, never been 
described before. It is taken, with many other details in this paper, from 
a contemporary letter preserved at Stonyhurst College, for a copy of 
which I have to thank the courtesy of the librarian. 
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as the hand to hand contest surged and eddied through the 
streets, but instead there rose from the enclosure that awful babel 
of the battlefield when thousands of human voices are blent into 
a common roar of passion, agony, and despair. Fifteen thousand 
men were driving five thousand before them by sheer weight of 
number. Berwick, always in front, broke down all resistance. 
One after another the gardens and enclosures were won, the 
streets cleared, the barns and houses carried by assault. The 
Hanoverians were overwhelmed, and flung out through the 
hedges on either side, the Grenadiers were broken, and sent 
reeling to the rear. At last, on the farther outskirts of the 
village, Berwick halted, and began coolly to redress his rank. 

As the opponents drew apart to steady themselves and recover 
their breath, the battle died rapidly away. Nothing could be 
heard but the dull boom of the batteries echoing to and fro across 
the breastwork. The lull did not last long. The allies’ officers 
were determinedly rallying their men. Churchill reformed the 
Guards. The Hanoverians gathered threateningly along the 
hedges. Then, suddenly, with magnificent courage, the slender 
band hurled itself back upon the village. In an instant Luxem- 
bourg’s plan was entirely reversed. The French, instead of 
gripping the allies, front and flanks, found themselves so gripped. 
Worse than this, they had neglected to break down the mud walls 
so as to take advantage of their numbers,* and now, jammed 
between the houses, and crushed together in the enclosures, 
presented a helpless target to the enemy’s musketeers swarming 
in all round them. Montchevreuil’s and Rubantel’s brigades 
were the first to waver. As every succeeding discharge buried 
itself, with a sickening thud, in their writhing masses, the men 
became more and more uncontrollable. At last, with a scream of 
terror, they burst madly out of the entrenchments, and fled in 
wild confusion to the rear. 

Left to hold the village unsupported, Berwick hurried off an 
aide-de-camp to ask Luxembourg for reinforcements, and prepared 
to maintain himself where he was. He had still two brigades at 
his disposal, but the firing, in his own words, had become 
infernal, and his men, cowed by the slaughter to which they were 
exposed, were beginning to yield to panic. For a time the allies 
could see him urging his horse through the rank, and hear him 
imploring the troops to stand firm, and cursing them for cowards 
when they ran. Then as the whole body gave way he found 


* “Sans penser gu’il lui fat capital, pour se procurer un front, de démolir 
ces petits murs de terre, qui auroient pi l’étre dans un moment du cété 
par ou on avoit attaqué.”—‘ Mémoires de Marquis de Pas.’ 
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himself surrounded and deserted. Tearing his white cockade 
from his hat, he endeavoured to escape by passing himself off as 
an English officer. He was on the point of succeeding when he 
came suddenly face to face with Colonel Churchill, who had just 
recognised his aide-de-camp, Acenoughty, and, suspecting his 
presence, was searching for him. After a rapid embrace the 
kinsmen * set out to find William. For a long time they galloped 
about without being able to discover him. At last they came 
upon him, almost unattended, in a hollow in the rear. At the 
approach of the man so closely allied to him by blood and 
marriage,t but whom fortune had converted into so implacable 
a foe, William removed his hat, and complimented him on his 
conduct in the battle. Berwick’s only reply was a profound bow. 
After regarding him earnestly for a moment the King resumed 
his hat, the Duke resumed his, and was at once conducted to 
Lewe. 

A man of less than Luxembourg’s iron nerve would have 
viewed the turn the battle was taking with dismay. He had tried 
the enemy’s centre, and decided it was too strong to meddle 
with ; he had hurled twenty thousand men against their right. 
and seen the whole mass routed and driven back; and now that 
he proposed to transfer the attack to their left he found that the 
movement was regarded by perhaps the ablest of all his lieutenants 
as impracticable. As the situation became more critical, however, 
the coolness and resolution of the terrible little humpback only 
increased. Surrounded as he was by officers whose personal 
bravery was beyond all cavil, he alone possessed that moral 
courage which enables a man to stake everything on an 
irrevocable decision, the lack of which in his marshals drove 
Napoleon more than once bitterly to remind them that war 
cannot be made without risks. He was aware that his one chance 
of success lay in his ability to hold the entire line of the enemy 
in such strength as to render it fatal for them to reinforce one 
portion of it at the expense of another, while pouring such 
succession of fresh battalions on the vital points as ultimately to 
wear down all resistance, and he was not going to be turned from 
his purpose by any regard for the slaughter entailed. If the troops 
flinched he was, indeed, perfectly prepared to show them, as Lannes 
at Ratisbon, that he had carried the colours before wielding the 


* As the natural son of James, by Arabella Churchill, Berwick was the 
nephew of Colonel Churchill and of Marlborough. 

+t As the son of James II.’s sister, Mary, William was Berwick’s first 
cousin ; as the husband of James II.’s daughter, Mary, he was Berwick’s 
brother-in-law. 
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baton. Disregarding, therefore, Feuquiéres’ objection, he directed 
Villeroy to develop the attack of the right, and rode off to the 
centre to order Monsieur le Duc * to take the brigades de Guiche 
and de Stoppa and mass them with those which had already been 
repulsed in a second assault upon Neerwinden. 

It was ten o’clock when Villeroy, accompanied by Conti, who, 
seeing no chance of the centre being engaged, had, after the 
manner of the French nobles, left his own command and come to 
fight at the head of his neighbour’s, gave the word to advance. 
In an instant sixteen companies of dragoons swung down the 
right bank of the Landen upon the village of Neerlanden, while 
Crequi, with the brigades de Bourbonnais, de Lyonnais, d’Artois, 
and d’Anjou, descended into the great ravine, on the left of the 
stream, and plunged straight up at Romsdorf overhead. 

To meet this deluge of twelve thousand men, Fagel, who 
commanded in the villages, had only four regiments. Of these, 
Selwyn’s, Fagel’s, and Prince Frederick’s, occupied Neerlanden, 
whilst Romsdorf, from which Churchill’s and Trelawney’s had 
already been withdrawn, was held by the Royal Scots un- 
supported. The brunt of the attack fell first upon the Scots, 
who, in spite of the terrific odds opposed to them, stubbornly 
defended the position. As the huge columns began to climb the 
slope, a succession of furious volleys shattered their heads to 
atoms, but cheered on by the generals who led the way, and 
driven upwards by the rush of the battalions in the rear, the 
whole body surged up from the ravine, and crashed into the 
gardens on their front. Once at close quarters the very weight 
of the assailants carried everything before it. Leaping the 
ditches, and bursting through the hedges, the French poured into 
Romsdorf. Amidst the narrow streets and the enclosures of the 
village the struggle became at once more equal and more 
desperate. For a time, like the porcupine on the medal with 
which the English commemorated the battle, the Scots, with 
bristling pikes and showers of balls and grenades, kept the 
enemy at bay. Gradually, however, they were overborne. 
Hamilton’s grenadiers, having fired the house they occupied, fell 
back on the musketeers and pikemen, and the whole body, in 
ever-increasing confusion, was driven slowly through the streets. 
It seemed as if Luxembourg’s tactics were on the point of being 
justified, and as if the effort to save Laer was to result in 
the loss of Romsdorf. When suddenly a little band of officers 
came at a gallop from the right, and the King threw himself into 
the village. 


* Henri de Bourbon, the grandson of the great Condé. 
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At such moments William appeared a very different being from 
the shy and awkward man who moved silently through the 
presence-chamber at Whitehall, or addressed the ladies of the 
Court with a brusqueness that made their cheeks flame. His 
abhorrence of foolhardiness, especially when it took the form 
of the intrusion of non-combatants in action, was unappeasable, 
He was reported more than once to have chased his cooks and 
coachmen out of fire with his horsewhip, and his only comment, 
when informed that the Bishop of Derry * had been killed, at the 
ford at Oldbridge, was a grim, “ What took him there?” Never- 
theless he exposed himself habitually with a recklessness never 
surpassed by Cutts or Ney themselves. ‘“ The Prince of Orange,” 
declared Condé, after that awful struggle under the moon at 
Senef, “bore himself in everything as an old general except in 
venturing his person like a young soldier.” William had defended 
himself against this criticism by very justly remarking that it 
had not been his good fortune to enjoy his great antagonist’s 
opportunities of proving his worth before he attained to high 
command, but had been placed, while a mere boy, at the head 
of an army of recruits whose confidence he had done nothing 
to win. As he continued, however, to follow the same line 
of conduct to the end of his career, it is probable that he was 
animated by an implicit faith in that stern doctrine of predestina- 
tion between which and the philosophy of Epicurus he repeatedly 
expressed him as unable to find a halting-place. On almost the 
last day of hard fighting he ever saw he let fall an observation 
which half implied as much. He found that he had been followed 
into the trenches by Godfrey, the Deputy Governor of the Bank 
of England, who was visiting the camp on some business of 
finance, and turned to him with the dry intimation that he “ was 
not a soldier, and was only in the way.” “Sir,” replied the 
banker deprecatingly, “I run no more risk than your Majesty.” 
Such sophistry only irritated William more. “That is not so,” 
he snapped, “I am where it is my duty to be; and I may, without 
presumption, commit my life to God’s care, but you”. Before 
he could finish a cannon ball cut short the argument and 
Godfrey’s life. 

No doubt he was perfectly sincere in what he said, but it must 
be admitted that he defined “duty ” with considerable latitude 
in his own case. What Napoleon did as a young man, and 


* The Rev. George Walker; he had been the foremost of the defenders 
of Londonderry, and had been raised by William to the See. He ap- 
peared afterwards to be incapable of overcoming the military instincts the 
siege had fostered in him. 
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Leopold of Dessau as an old man; what Marlborough did in 
victory at Ramillies, and Frederick in the rout at Kunersdorf; 
that which cost Gustavus and Charles XII. their lives; William 
did, almost with impunity, as a boy and as a veteran, in the 
trenches and in the open, in victory and in defeat. At Senef he 
stemmed the tide of defeat, barring the path of the runaways 
with his sword, and cutting them down with it if they attempted 
to pass. Twenty years later he directed the rush of the stormers 
standing in the advanced trenches under the guns of Namur. At 
the Boyne he swam the river in the face of the enemy, and 
guiding his horse with his bandaged arm,* and waving his sword ' 
in his left hand, galloped up to the Enniskilliners + with the gay 
invitation, “Gentlemen, I have heard much of you, let me see 
something of you to-day.” At Steinkirk he rallied battalion after 
battalion reeling under Luxembourg’s guns, and brought them 
again and again to the attack. 

These were William’s moments. In them all his moroseness 
and constraint vanished, and it was observed that his spirits 
were never so high or his manner so gracious as in the agony of 
some terrible struggle which seemed to paralyse all but the 
brute instinct of those about him. Yet never was there a being 
apparently less fitted for war than this frail and haggard invalid, 
who was at once consumptive and asthmatic, and who could only 
sleep propped up by pillows. Those who remember how an 
attack of sickness chained Napoleon to a chair on the heights 
above Borodino in one of the most critical moments of his career 
will best understand the enormous force of will exerted by 
William in compelling his mind to dominate his crazy body. 
This man, in short, whose ill-health was the subject of innumer- 
able letters and state papers, and the imminence of whose dis- 
solution was the one point on which his doctors never disagreed, 
continued to survive the hardships and privations of campaign 
after campaign, and to lead a charmed existence amidst the 
bullets and diseases which swept young and vigorous men away 
in thousands. 

Yet the risks he ran were greater than those of the simplest 
troopers in the guards, for he could rarely be induced to encumber 
his feeble frame with a cuirass. He came now into Neerlanden 
with his Blue Ribbon streaming across his coat, the great star 
of the Garter blazing on his breast. When his officers besought 
him at least to remove these insignia, he replied with a laugh 


* He had been wounded the evening before. 


+ Then little more than a regiment of militia, now the 6th Inniskilling 
Dragoons. 
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that if they were a good mark for the enemy they were equally 
good for his own men to rally on. And rally on them they did. 
The beauties of the court might look unutterable things, the 
Jacobite pamphleteers might exhaust all the expletives in the 
dictionary of scurrility, but between the king and the sentry on 
Whitehall gate there existed the mutual respect of men who had 
stood together in the presence of death and knew what the 
other was worth. To account for the tactical errors of their 
idol these poor fellows invented the most amazing excuses, 
amongst which even magic had its place, and in return William 
was ever enthusiastic in his praise of his “brave English” as he 
loved to call them. 

His appearance at this moment changed the whole aspect of 
the fight. He gave orders for some trees to be cut down in the 
little wood on the stream, where the French dragoons were 
threatening to come in on the rear. He rallied the Scots, he 
brought up “the Lambs” to their aid. Then, springing from 
the saddle, he drew his sword, and headed the rush of the pikes 
across the gardens. As the two regiments, which had fought 
shoulder to shoulder in the old days at Tangiers, began to force 
their way slowly back amidst the houses, the whole village 
seemed to burst into flames. The fog of smoke hung like a 
thunder-cloud between the combatants and the sun, the sleet of 
bullets drove down the narrow streets, washing them red, and 
piling the corpses in the roadways; but though men fell fast on 
his right and on his left, though the balls singed the curls of 
his wig and tore the skirts of his coat, the King, unharmed, 
headed every rush which bore the flag embroidered with the 
Paschal Lamb deeper into the welter of the carnage. Never, 
wrote Conti afterwards, had he seen a man expose himself to 
greater dangers, or establish by courage a better right to the 
peaceable possession of his throne. Led in this way the little 
phalanx of redcoats became invincible. Every moment they 
gained ground, and every moment the slaughter and confusion 
in the dense ranks of the enemy increased. At last, about twelve 
o'clock, his object was achieved, and the whole mass gave way, 
and, pursued into the open by William with the British cheering 
wildly at his heels, went tumbling back into the ravine. Nothing 
but the efforts of Conti, who rallied the fugitives with determina- 
tion, prevented the repulse from degenerating into absolute rout. 
At the head of the village William reformed the British. He 
was in the act of thanking them for the splendid manner in 
which they had followed him when he received the news of a 
fresh disaster on the right. 
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It was a little after ten when Luxembourg, having launched 
the attack upon Neerlanden, rode through the centre in search 
of the Duc de Bourbon. He found him at the head of the brigade 
de Guiche, and at once directed him to take command of the new 
assault upon Neerwinden. As he did so he noticed that the 
Prince wore no cuirass, and insisted on his assuming one before 
placing himself at the head of his troops. As soon as his 
equerries had helped him to this, the duke marched the brigades 
de Guiche and de Stoppa across the centre and massed them 
in column before the village. So terrible, however, was the 
disorder in the regiments which had already been repulsed that 
a considerable time elapsed before they could be reformed. It 
was almost noon when this huge force of thirty-seven battalions 
came surging over the meadows and pouring up the lanes which 
led to Neerwinden. Bourbon, heading the rush, was struck by 
a bullet on the shoulder of his cuirass and flung back upon his 
crupper. As he recovered himself his men, clearing the trenches, 
clambering over the chevaue de frise, splashing across the ditches, 
and crashing through the hedges, burst into the village. The 
garrison, caught like a ship in a hurricane, were driven staggering 
through the streets and pitched out into the meadows beyond. 
For the third time that morning it seemed as if Luxembourg 
held victory in his hand. 

But the Marshal was now to learn what Condé meant when 
he said, after Senef, that “He had engaged many Princes of 
Orange in this one young William; for in every wing and part 
of the army he had met him.” Scattering his aides-de-camp 
through the centre to bring up reinforcements from the breast- 
work, he himself galloped out of Neerlanden and descended like 
a whirlwind on Neerwinden. In a moment he had rallied the 
Guards and Hanoverians, and flung himself into the village at 
their head. To an officer who remonstrated with him on the 
risk he was running he replied gaily, “You mind your duty, I 
am minding mine.” Amidst the houses, where the dead were 
mounting in huge piles, he charged the French so furiously that 
they began to give way. The assault, Feuquitres caustically 
declares, had again been bungled; and no doubt he is right in 
insisting that Luxembourg had ordered both attacks to be 
delivered, not on the village alone, but on the angles it formed 
with the breastwork and the great hedge, but it is not clear 
that if he had been in command he would have been more 
successful in inducing the troops to face the cross-fire to which 
the attempt exposed them. Where Bourbon, like Berwick, made 
his mistake was in permitting the men to crowd into the village, 
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and failing to occupy the enclosures on its skirts. The result 
of which was that he found himself only able to present a front 
the width of the narrow streets to the storm that descended on 
the heads of his columns, while his flank lay open to the reinforce- 
ments which came pouring out from behind the breastwork, 
and burst into the village on his right. Feuquiéres wished to 
take advantage of this by hurling the left against the entrench- 
ments from which these battalions had been withdrawn, but he 
was overruled by Villeroy, and the battle stood still while 
Bourbon’s brigades were driven, with hideous carnage, back 
through the village upon the hedges in its front. 

It was past midday. The battle had been raging for eight 
hours, and practically no impression had been made on the allies’ 
position. Luxembourg was too old a soldier not to realise all 
this meant, and his next movement showed how desperate he 
was becoming.* He ordered the cavalry of the centre to advance 
on the breastwork. For four hours those splendid squadrons 
had stood motionless under a galling fire from the batteries, 
never stirring except to fill up the gaps as the round shot 
ploughed up their ranks. They had already lost heavily. One 
of their brigadiers, Boolen, had been killed at the head of the 
Royal Allemand ; another, Quoadt, before the Royal Rousillon, 
La Feuillade, who succeeded the latter, disappeared for half an 
hour from the field. When he returned it was found that it 
had been to place himself in the hands of his valet, that he was 
freshly powdered, and dressed in a magnificent red coat trimmed 
with silver. And now the agony of waiting was at an end. The 
kettle-drums beat the advance, and the dense lines of horsemen 
swayed slowly into a trot. Suddenly an elderly horseman, who 
had lost both hat and wig, burst out of the ranks. It was 
Saint Simon’s tutor clinging, like an earlier Gilpin, to his mount 
as it headed straight for the enemy. Once he was stayed by the 
Comte d’Acby, but in a moment he was off again, and was only 
finally stopped by another officer, who wounded him in the act. 
The adventure, wrote the Duke, with evident amusement, did 
not add to his happiness, and he retired to await the result of 
the action amidst the carriages. 

The gay laughter of the French nobles who had witnessed the 
scene was quickly hushed. An ominous silence brooded over 
the allies’ lines as, with the fury of a tempestuous tide, wave 


* Saint-Simon’s words make this sufficiently clear: “Ce n’etoit pas qu il 
comptat de faire entrer la cavalerie dans ces retranchements; mais il 
espéroit, par un mouvement général et audacieux de cette cavalerie, faire 
les abandonner.” 
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upon wave of horsemen thundered up the slope. They were 
within fifty yards of the entrenchments when the linstocks bit, 
and with a deafening roar the batteries flung their load of iron 
into their midst. A tongue of flame licked the parapet of the 
breastwork from end to end, and the storm of bullets rang out 
like hailstones on the cuirasses. The effect was terrible. Whole 
squadrons went down like one man in the order of their attack. 
When the smoke lifted the survivors were seen in headlong flight, 
with the generals racing round their flanks rallying them as they 
galloped. Twice again, with indomitable resolution, their officers 
brought them back to within pistol-shot of the works, only to 
have them crushed in the same merciless fashion. As, for the 
third time, the whole mass reeled to the rear, Saint-Simon, noticing 
that the bay he was riding was exhausted, called for a fresh mount. 
Both his tutor and his equerry had, however, disappeared, and 
the grooms hung back in the rear of the squadron. It seemed 
as if the Duke, with five fresh horses in sight, was to be compelled 
to finish the day upon a tired one, in order that the etiquette of 
that marvellous court might be respected on the field of battle. 
At last his valet, with the freedom of an old servant, pushed up 
to him, leading a splendid grey, and demanded brusquely whether 
he was not as capable of holding his stirrup as either of the two 
gentlemen who had run away. ; 

The July sun was blazing overhead. There was not a cloud in 
the sky. As in the suffocating heat of one of the hottest days of 
the whole summer, the exhausted squadrons fell back out of gun- 
shot and began to reform their ranks. While they were thus 
engaged, Luxembourg, accompanied by his son, the Duc de 
Montmorency, and by Albergotti, rode down into a little hollow 
before the regiment Royal Roussillon. Here he was quickly joined 
by Villeroy and Joyeuse, and the three Princes of the Blood. The 
discussion was long and animated, and was eagerly watched by the 
troopers in the rear. His lieutenants were endeavouring to per- 
suade the Marshal to retire, but though the whole responsibility of 
the decision rested on his misshapen‘shoulders, the terrible dwarf 
refused. The greater part of thezinfantry of the centre had not 
yet been employed, and with this he was prepared to make a last 
effort to carry Neerwinden. The command of this attack he 
confined to Conti. “The King’s honour,” were his last words to 
him as they separated, “depends only on your valour.” 

It was past two when those present rode away to bring up the 
troops. Conti himself wheeled the infantry of the Guard out of 
the centre, and formed it on the right face of the village. 
Villeroy and the little Duc de Chartres massed the squadrons 
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of the Maison on his flank, to be ready to take immediate 
advantage of his success. Bourbon marched the Swiss of the line 
along the rear of the huge tangle of brigades which already held 
the hedges on the front of the gardens, and swung them round on 
the left, while Joyeuse extended the Carabiniers and Cuirassiers 
so as to cover him. By three o’clock no less than fifty battalions, 
supported by an enormous force of cavalry, had been ranged in a 
vast semicircle round Neerwinden. Luxembourg gave the word. 
The drums thundered the attack. Conti drew his sword, and led 
the rush of the Guards as they headed the assault. 

As the attack began to develop, William left the village. He 
hoped to meet it, as he had met the previous one, by withdrawing 
sufficient troops from the breastwork to reinforce the garrison at 
the critical moment, and replacing them before advantage could 
be taken of their absence. But, during the employment of 
Villeroy on the left, the command of the French right had 
devolved on Feuquiéres ; and a movement which had been possible 
in the presence of a man who had been made a marshal because 
his manners were exquisite, and because as a boy he had played 
with the King, was more than dangerous in the presence of a 
general whose grasp of the science of his profession was surpassed 
by few men in the service. Waiting until William had gone too 
far to recover himself, Feuquiéres hurled the entire right upon 
the left of the entrenchment. He found the assault even easier 
than he had imagined. The extremity of the breastwork proved 
never to have been completed, but to consist only of interlaced 
artillery waggons. To burst these apart and fling back the 
handful of men which defended them was the work of a few 
minutes. Feuquitres was now on the highest ground in the field, 
and in the distance he could see William, all unconscious that his 
left had been forced, rushing up at Neerwinden. Sending word 
to Luxembourg of his success, he pushed forward, with his 
cavalry, along the rear of the allies’ centre to take the King in 
flank. 

The agony of the battle had been reached. The scene within 
Neerwinden was growing momentarily in horror. Four thousand 
corpses filled the ditches, covered the beds and paths in the 
gardens like a rush-strewn floor,* and choked the narrow streets, 
between the blackened, shattered houses, in piles as high as a long 
pike, from which the blood oozed down the roadway in a thick, 
deep stream. t Perched in his bell tower the curé could see the 

* “Etoient plutét comblées que jonchées.”—Saint-Simon. 


+°“ The men lay as high in heaps as ye longest pike in the army, so that 
the blood ran out of these heaps to middle leg.”—Stonyhurst MS. 





last spasm of the mad carmagnole stamping and shouting at his 
feet, as rush after rush of men surged out of the fog of smoke and 
mounted the human rampart, only to be dashed to fragments by 
the roaring round-shot, or scattered by the musketry, over the 
still breathing glacis like a shower of fresh sods. The little band 
of defenders was shrinking every moment, but the slaughter 
seemed to leave no impression on the dense masses of the 
assailants. Conti was carrying the village slowly but surely. 
He had been struck by a spent ball in the side, and his hat 
had been severed by a sabre cut which had laid open his head ; 
still he sat coolly on his charger in the open, directing every 
movement of the attack. He was doing what should have been 
done at first—lining the hedges on his flanks, occupying the 
barns and cottages as they were stormed, and smashing down the 
mud walls so as to keep his front always deployed. One after 
another William’s aides galloped up from the left with the news 
that reinforcements were coming, but the garrison was being 
overwhelmed. The Hanoverians had been crushed; the Dutch 
had lost their colours; the English, their white breeches and 
stockings almost as scarlet as their coats, were splashing back- 
wards down the blood-swamped streets. About half-past three, 
the French, for the third time, were masters of Neerwinden. 

The first effort to recapture it was made by the Elector of Bavaria. 
Massing Scots Guards with the Hanoverians and Dutch he led them 
back to the attack. As he didso there went up ashout for powder. 
The men left to face the deluge of fire from every wall and window, 
with nothing but the bayonet, quickly recoiled. This was the 
moment at which William came up. In a moment he was out of 
the saddle rallying the shrinking battalions. ‘“ That is not the 
way to fight, gentlemen. You must stand close up to them. 
Thus, gentlemen, thus.” And the broken, bleeding ranks followed 
him with a cheer as he rushed, sword in hand, on the enemy. 
Twice at the head of the Hanoverians and English he fought his 
way right up to the entrenchments. Once, with a couple of 
British regiments, he fell so furiously on the French Guards that 
those veteran troops gave way, and were only rallied by the 
exertions of Luxembourg, who flung himself into their midst. 
Nothing, bursts out Macaulay, shows more clearly the mastery 
which mind was acquiring over matter, even in war, than the fact 
that of the thousands of men mustered on that field, probably 
“the two feeblest in body were the hunch-backed dwarf who 
urged on the fiery onset of France, and the asthmatic skeleton who 
covered the slow retreat of England.” 

The village secured, Luxembourg directed the Maison to enter 
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the allies’ lines between it and the breastwork. Led by Chartres 
and Villeroy the splendid squadrons passed through and formed 
upon their left. Hardly had they done so when d’Arco with the 
Bavarian Cuirassiers, Ormonde with the Life Guards, and Essex 
with his dragoons,* galloping knee to knee, stormed up upon 
their front. So desperate was the onslaught, that for the first 
time in the memory of the oldest soldier the Household broke, 
and was driven headlong back upon the infantry, when it was at 
last rallied in the rear of the Swiss Guard. 

And now from beyond Oberwinden there suddenly rang out 
the deep roll of kettle-drums, and a great column of cavalry was 
seen pouring up the road from Huy. It was the division of the 
Marquis d’Harcourt which Luxembourg had detached the previous 
morning. Its chief hearing, as he marched, the distant thunder 
of the battle had, with the instinct of a true soldier, moved 
straight on the sound of the guns. In its ranks were two 
regiments which had once borne the standards of England, the 
Irish Life Guards and the King’s Horse. As this unexpected 
reinforcement swung slowly round into line, the Marshal gave the 
word for the whole army to advance. ‘Twenty thousand horsemen, 
headed by the Princes and the Marshals, fel] like a thunderbolt 
on the allies from Laer to Neerwinden. The Maison returned to 
the assault. Four fresh brigades of infantry, from the centre, 
hurled themselves on the extremity of the breastwork against the 
village. From the high ground by Landen the squadrons of 
Feuquiéres came thundering down in flank. To meet this in- 
undation William ordered the cavalry of the right to advance, and 
hurried off an officer to bring up the English from the left. As 
the regiments on the right moved forward they were seen to be 
already in confusion. The Dutch, flinching at the sight of the 
sea of squadrons surging along their front, were breaking their 
ranks. The next moment they were racing to the rear. In an 
instant the panic was communicated to the whole line. Where 
“two minutes ” before there had stood an army in position, there 
seemed to be nothing but a mob of fugitives, all owing, wrote 
one who was present, “to the damned misfortune of those devils 
giving way.” 

Here and there as the tide of runaways washed back, it bared 
a brigade standing like a rock. The Bavarian Cuirassiers emerged 
unbroken from the wreck of squadrons on the right. On the left 
Erle’s regiments were making a desperate effort to save the guns. 
The Guards and Fusiliers were still clinging to the breastwork, 
rending chasms in columns on their front with showers of grenades 


* Now the 4th Hussars. 
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and musketry, and charging, sword in hand, the horsemen of the 
Maison as they hewed in on the flank. So furious was their 
resistance that when Talmash at last gave the order to retire, the 
Coldstreams fell back waving the captured standard of the Maison 
in derision. 

It was in such moments that the fall grandeur of William’s 
character appeared. “‘ This moment, now that all is lost,’ cried 
out my uncle Toby, ‘I see him galloping across me, Corporal, to 
the left, to bring up the remains of the English horse, and tear 
the laurel from Luxembourg’s brows, if yet ’tis possible.’” All 
day the six regiments* had sat patiently, in the fierce sunshine, by 
the Landen stream, their ranks ploughed up by stray round shot 
from the enemy’s batteries, waiting their turn, and now William’s 
message had arrived. One after another their colonels swung 
them round to face the right, and rode to their heads. The 
drums beat the charge, and the whole mass broke into a walk. 
The walk became a trot, the trot quickened to a gallop. Suddenly, 
spurring across the open to meet them, they caught sight of the 
King. Rising in their stirrups and waving their swords, the 
Carabiniers swept past him with the roar of a cataract. The 
next instant, wheeling round his horse, he plunged at the head of 
Lumley’s into the blue sea of squadrons on his front. 

By this time the defeat had degenerated into rout. The Guards, 
in a huge ragged square, were retreating, still fighting, upon 
Elissem. The British of the left and centre, gathered up by 
Talmash in one long red column, were retiring unopposed down 
the Landen. Elsewhere all was horror and confusion. Whole 
regiments, throwing away their arms in their mad stampede, 
scattered over the country in such disorder that of six thousand 
Brandenburgers only six hundred answered the roll-call next 
day. The British at Laer caught in the blizzard of French 
horse, storming up all round, were trampled down like a field of 
hay. Ramsay fell. Balfour was killed at the head of Lauder’s, 
Macdougal in attempting to rally Mackay’s. One after another 
the ensigns of the Bufis were surrounded and cut down beneath 
the colours. Long after Argyll, who succeeded to the command, 
petitioned the Government for a grant on the grounds that the 
regiment had been destroyed “being new clothed.” Scores of 
waggons, of guns, and tumbrels were jammed in the sunken roads 
descending to the bridges, round the approaches to which mobs of 
terrified men yelled as they fought one another for the chance to 


* Lumley’s lst Dragoon Guards. |§Wyndham’s 6th Dragoon Guards. 
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escape. Every moment fresh herds of fugitives, some wounded, 
some mounted, some on foot, leaped from under the sabres of the 
pursuing cavalry, into the water twelve feet below, sprawling on 
the heads of those struggling knee deep in the mud of the river's 
bed, and clutching convulsively at others striving frantically to 
mount the precipitous, slimy bank beyond, until the whole mass 
sank back to join the flood of corpses swirling down the stream. 
Suddenly the roar of the batteries once more thundered out. The 
round shot buried itself with dull thuds in the soft banks, and 
tinged the muddy water scarlet as it hissed into the river, until 
at last the allies began to cross the Gette over the piles of 
carcasses which dammed the stream. 

All this time William at the head of the English Cavalry fought 
on to cover the retreat. His officers fell rapidly around him. 
Ginkell had been drowned; Solmes’ foot had been shot off; 
Ormonde fell desperately wounded ; one moment the herculean 
Langstone was seen scattering the throng about him, the next 
he had disappeared ; Ruvigny was unhorsed and must have been 
captured had not the French officers permitted him to escape 
rather than consign him to the scaffold. Still the King was un- 
harmed. One bullet tore his sleeve, another scraped his boot, 
a third grazed his side. ‘“ You might have seen him,” wrote one 
who was present, “sword in hand, throwing himself again and 
again on the enemy;” now he was rallying Lumley’s; now 
cheering on Wyndham’s; now, the knot of his blue ribbon shot 
away, galloping along the reeling line of Galway’s, wheeling 
round, and charging Conti at the head of it. Gradually the 
enemy’s masses closed all round him. Nothing but a last mad 
charge of the Life Guards and Carabiniers saved him as he was 
forced back on the bridge at Neerhespen. Once across he busied 
himself instantly in restoring order. He sternly silenced an officer 
who was disparaging the troops. “Stop,” he said, “this is the 
will of God, or what we call the fortune of war; nor is it strange 
for a greater army to beat a lesser one. It was ever the fortune 
of my great-grandfather to grow by losses and disappointments; 
and so it has been with me. You will find that I shall soon be 
at the head of a greater army than before.” He kept his word. 
‘“‘ The crisis is over,” he wrote to Heinsius within three weeks. “It 
has been terrible. Thank God it has ended thus.” The capture 
of Charleroi was all the French ever had to show for that terrible 
twelve hours’ struggle amidst the meadows of Liége. 

The long summer’s evening was entering upon its course as the 
last remnant of English Cavalry crossed Neerhespen bridge, but 
there was no pursuit. Already the maitres dhétel with their 
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trains of sumpter mules and lackeys were issuing from the 
French camp. The hampers were unpacked, the napkins spread, 
and the nobles sat gaily down to supper amidst the slain. As 
darkness fell the exhausted troops flung themselves down to sleep, 
beneath the stars, side by side with those for whom the reveille 
would sound in vain. 

The news of the victory was received in Paris with acclamation. 
All the city lined the streets to see the captured banners carried 
to Notre Dame, ‘which Conti laughingly declared was being con- 
verted into a warehouse. There were many, however, who 
declared that a few more victories so wasted would complete 
the ruin of the country, and Louis, who hated Luxembourg, 
cleverly gave voice to this sentiment when he declared “that in 
the battle the Marshal had behaved like Condé, but since the 
battle William had rivalled Turenne.” ‘The truth was that only 
the generals at the front knew how dearly the conquerors had 


paid for their success. Namur was one vast hospital. For days 


the monks never ceased tramping through the town with “the 
Host” in the midst ; to the very end of summer the open windows 
along the streets were filled with crowds of convalescents. When 
the sun of the 20th of July rose over the field of the previous 


day’s battle, even those most hardened to the horrors of war 
shuddered at the sight. All along the hillside, throughout the 
gardens, the hop-grounds, and the villages, the corpses lay like 
newly mown hay. Neerwinden itself was a city of the dead 
wherein five thousand bodies lay waiting burial. Next summer 
« thick carpet of crimson poppies spread itself in a vivid blaze of 
crimson along the historic slope; and the curious traveller 
learned from the peasants by the roadside that the flowers had 
been watered with the blood of twenty-five thousand men. 
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‘Mind, Dody, and Estate.” 


“Miss Atic1A McArrp, the lady who addressed last night’s meeting, 
spoke ably and forcibly on behalf of the Cripples’ Holiday Fund, of 
which she is the Secretary.” 

Alicia laid down the paper with a slight sigh of disappointment. 
Had the staff of the Chronicle known, she considered, what it had 
cost her unusually retiring nature to face the audience on this 
occasion, they might perhaps have accorded her a fuller notice. 
But this was merely supposition: Certain it was that the Daily 
Citizen, which always responded in a friendly manner to deserving 
charities, would not only mention her effort, but would, in all 
probability, give greater publicity to the cause of which she, 
Alicia McAird, was the self-constituted champion. That paper 
was, for some unknown reason, late this morning, and Alicia, 
striving to control her impatience, moved softly about her pretty 
drawing-room, adding a touch here and there to its additional 
adornment. If there were anything masculine in this young 
woman’s appearance, it did not arise from choice, but was merely 
the result of convenience. The boyish cut of her chestnut hair, 
close cropped to her shapely head, was but suitable to her daily 
intercourse with suffering paupers, while the neat tailor-made 
gown, clinging to the curves of her slender figure, served her 
better as she passed through the slums than the brighter array 
with which she was sometimes tempted to gladden the eyes of the 
afflicted poor. 

Eight o’clock a.m. is scarcely the time one would have expected 
to hold a reception, and Alicia was not a little surprised when two 
visitors were announced. 

“Miss McAird, I presume? ” exclaimed a stout, elderly lady 
with glasses; and Alicia, bowing in acknowledgment, welcomed 
her politely. ‘We wanted to know,” continued the visitor in 
business-like tones, “whether you will be disengaged on the 
fourteenth—eh, Letty ?” she added, turning to the slender com- 
panion who had followed her. 
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Alicia felt that she was expected to make some reply, but she 
was unable to do more than repeat feebly, “The fourteenth!” 

“ We saw the notice of your lecture last night,” continued the 
newcomer affably, “and as that sort of thing is so much the 
fashion nowadays 4 

“ And it is certainly high time,” interrupted Alicia dryly. 

“T thought,” pursued the lady imperturbably, “that it might 
be introduced as a new and agreeable feature at my own house. 
Eh, Letty?” 

At which her accompanying shadow perforce agreed. 

“Then, Miss McAird,” she continued cheerfully, “I can rely 
on you, I trust ?” 

Alicia’s face brightened. 

“ Anything in my power to assist in so deserving a cause-——” 
she was beginning, when the old lady cut her short. 

“Oh, I always have something novel and uncommon of that 
sort at my homes,” she said. “They are quite a feature now; 
are they not, Letty ?” 

To which the shadow once more agreed. 

“ We came early,” the elder lady went on, with a self-satisfied 
air, “ so that we might make sure of your assistance. We knew 
that after last night’s notice you would be sure to be overdone 
with engagements.” 

Alicia’s eyes shone. The fruit of her sacrifice on behalf of the 
London cripples was, it seemed, as abundant, and even more 
quickly matured, than that of her wildest dreams. 

“This is my card,” observed the visitor in grave conclusion, 
as she offered a highly-glazed pasteboard of aristocratic bearing. 
‘All minor details we will arrange by post, Miss McAird. 
Good-morning.” 

“Good-morning,” echoed Alicia dreamily, with her hand on the 
bell. 

But she was destined to have no time to herself just then, for 
almost before she could collect her scattered thoughts two more 
ladies were ushered into the room, and she felt, with a spot 
of colour glowing on either cheek, that, perhaps, after all, a good 
time was coming for the cripples, in very truth. At the same 
moment the maid handed her the belated Citizen, and with a 
wistful glance at its crisp folds she laid it before her on the 
table, and turned her attention to the newcomers. 

“We saw your paragraph in the Citizen this morning,” began 
the younger and prettier ofthe two. ‘And I daresay you are 
surprised to see us come to you so soon.” 

Alicia smiled. 


p 2 
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“ My} sister,’ continued the spokeswoman, “thought your 
snbject most interesting. She is quite a firm supporter of 
things of this kind; but,” she added, with a tender glance 
towards her companion, “unfortunately, she is not very 
strong.” 

Alicia expressed her sorrow. 

“ There are one or two questions we would like to ask,” pursued 
the speaker boldly. “Are you in a position to let us see and 
speak to these—er—subjects, that is to say, the individuals you 
mentioned last night ? ” 

“You talk as if the poor souls were scarcely human,” returned 
Alicia with a smile that was full of sadness. 

“Well, I didn’t exactly know,” faltered the other, evidently 
very uncertain of her ground. ‘But, perhaps,” she added 
brightly, “you will kindly tell us anything you think would 
interest us.” And she placed two guineas on the table before her 
as she spoke. 

The Secretary’s hopes rose high as she surveyed the first con- 
tributions in aid of the Cripples’ Fund. 

“T wish everyone had such kind hearts!” she exclaimed 
gratefully. “The homeless and nameless would have just cause 
to rejoice.” 

The silent guest raised her eyes expectantly; there was a 
strange, suspicious light shining in them. 

“T think,” began Alicia gently, “that life is hard enough on 
crippled children when they chance to be born in the lap of 
luxury and nursed with every care and attention; but just ima- 
gine the existence of these little invalids, chained for days, even 
years, to the heap of straw or rags that too often serves them as a 
bed. As I speak,” continued the Secretary, warming to her sub- 
ject, “I have in my mind’s eye a squalid, unhealthy dwelling in 
the East-End. I can scarcely describe to you, who are in comfort- 
able circumstances y 

The younger lady shifted uneasily, while her sister grew paler 
still. 

“The horror of those surroundings. Lying on a heap of rags, 
in one corner of the bare floor, we discovered a tiny child, de- 
formed in almost every limb. There was no sort of food to be 
found near, and the general atmosphere of the place defies 
description. That child,” continued Alicia impressively—“ that 
child had been heartlessly deserted -——” 

“Stop! In heaven’s name, stop!” exclaimed the elder sister 
imploringly. “I didn’t think—I never meant ” And as her 
hostess gazed at her in astonishment, she began to cry. 
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Her companion strove in vain to reassure her, while Alicia 
looked on, both distressed and astonished. She was overwhelmed 
by the discovery of the strange, new gift that had been suddenly 
imparted to har powers of oratory. Instead of having to speak 
ineffectually for hours on the crying needs of the multitude, her 
appeals had been so successful that she found she must moderate 
her tongue, unless she intended melting hearts of stone until 
they were too unstable even to prompt subscribers. 

“T think it is really wonderful,” murmured the younger visitor 
in awe-struck tones, while her companion’s sobs grew even more 
and more beyond her control. “I think we had better not stay 
longer,” she continued hurriedly, with an anxious glance at her 
sister. ‘She seems to be so very upset. I should like to come 
again if I may,” she added, “ but now! must take my sister home.” 

Declining all offers of assistance, and overwhelmed by the 
most uncontrollable grief, this strange individual was tenderly 
led away. 

On the threshold the girl turned again, and remarked with a 
little blush, “ I should like to consult you on some other occasion, 
Miss McAird. I want to ask your advice on the subject of my 
coming marriage.” 

Alicia made some laughing reply as she watched her visitors 
depart, filled, it must be admitted, with conflicting emotions. 

“What strange people one meets, to be sure!” she mused. 
“Fancy consulting a perfect stranger on one’s marriage, and 
yet she seemed sane enough, poor girl. Hysterical subjects both, 
I expect,” she concluded. And she tried to think that she had 
dismissed her late visitors from her mind. Still, she was not 
satisfied. A strange uncertainty seemed to hang over her, while 
her affairs seemed to have shaped themselves of late like some 
weird and disconnected dream. She unfolded the Citizen with a 
little sigh of relief. 

“Tt is a good thing that——-_ What’s this?” murmured Alicia 
stupidly. “ What—what—is—this ?” 

Well might she ask! In a hoarse, strained voice, entirely 
unlike her own, she read aloud :— 

“Miss Alicia McAird, the celebrated clairvoyante, gave a very successful 
address to a large audience last evening. Miss McAird will receive at her 


residence in Victoria Square, when she will be open to arrange engage- 
ments for the coming season.” 


This, then, was the notice she had relied upon! This was the 


publicity upon which the Secretary of the Cripples’ Fund had 
built her house of sand ! 


“T don’t understand,” she murmured dreamily. “The reporter 
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must have mixed things dreadfully. It oughtn’t to be allowed.” 
But a moment later, when the true state of affairs dawned fully 
upon her, righteous wrath filled her soul. These people who 
had come to her, they had not hastened in the fulness of their 
hearts in response to her appeal, and with charitable intent, but 
had desired merely to pry into the supernatural, to dabble in 
fortune-telling and the like. Inch by inch, as the situation re- 
vealed itself, the strange behaviour of her guests was explained, 
and she laughed aloud in spite of her indignation when she 
reviewed the whole occurrence. 

But she had yet to realise the cruelty of the accident. She 
remembered her aspirations, her recently raised hopes, her poor 
little struggle to stifle her own inclination the night before. 
Lower and lower drooped the brown shorn head, while hot tears 
splashed unchecked on the pages of the perfidious Citizen. The 
cause of the Cripples’ Fund was lost for ever. What wonder then 
that its Secretary was in tears. 

Some minutes had passed before she was conscious that a tray 
bearing another visiting-card had been quietly insinuated witbin 
the line of vision of her down-bent eyes, and there were 
unmistakable traces of tears on her cheeks when she acknowledged 
it with a sharp 

“ Not at home, Sarah!” 

That there was some difficulty in the carrying out of this 
programme, she gathered from the maid’s mysterious demeanour, 
and she was about to make further arrangements for the dismissal 
of her visitors, when her eyes rested on a pleasant-faced, trim, 
well-looking young man, presumably the owner of the card, who 
had followed his missive into the presence of his unwilling hostess. 
Having complicated affairs thus far, the maid withdrew, while 
righteous wrath—which was ever inclined to play an important 
part in Alicia’s affairs—reigned once more in her breast. Was 
she never to be free from impertinent interruption? A reckless 
spirit possessed her. ‘You have come, I suppose, on account of 
this paragraph,” she began, a little contemptuously, with an airy 
wave towards the crumpled Citizen. The visitor gravely admitted 
this to be the fact. 

“Well, Tam no longer a clairvoyante,’ she continued boldly, 
and it must be admitted that her instincts at that unfortunate 
moment were quarrelsome, not to say malicious. 

“Indeed!” he answered in surprise. 

“T have in point of fact retired from the business,” she went 
on, “ but I can foresee a little in connection with your affairs,” she 
added viciously, “if you would like me to tell you what I know.” 
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The victim expressed his willingness to listen, and she 
continued— 


“The spirit that prompted you to come here might be excusable 
in an empty-headed schoolgirl.” 

His eyebrows raised themselves almost imperceptibly, otherwise 
he remained immovable. 

“If you are convinced,” she went on, “that spirits have any 
control over your destiny, I should advise you to try and persuade 
them to assist you to form a future for yourself, and not expect 
them to provide one ready made; if you wish to know anything 
about your marriage ¥ 

“Thank you,” interrupted the listener, smiling ; ‘‘ I don’t know 
that I do at present.” 

“It’s just as well,” returned the retired clairvoyante snappishly, 
“because I couldn’t tell you anything if you did.” 

But she failed to obtain the satisfaction from her display of 
animosity that she had anticipated. The man’s unruffled 
demeanour, his quiet, superior, highly-amused expression, served 
only as fuel to feed the fire of her indignation. How was this 
ridiculous and undignified interview to be brought to a close? 
Did he intend to stand grinning there for ever? Angered almost 
beyond all bounds, and hardly knowing what she did, she picked 
up the card from the tray before ther and tore it viciously across 
and across, until it was merely fragments in her hand. 

“T called on behalf of the editor of the Daily Citizen,” volunteered 
the visitor at length. 

“What!” exclaimed Alicia, aghast. 

“The card you are at present destroying explained my business,” 
observed the objectionable man cheerfully. 

The warm blood rushed to Alicia’s cheeks and the ready 
tears to her eyes. She realised how unpardonable had been 
her action. 

“Oh, how abominably rude of me!” she burst forth in one of her 
violent fits of remorse. ‘I have been very much worried this 
morning,” she continued apologetically, “ but I’m afraid that’s no 
excuse for my shocking behaviour.” And she looked regretfully at 
the torn pasteboard in her hand. “ Pray forgive me,” she continued 
humbly, adding in accents of acute repentance, “And I never so 
much as looked to see your name.” 

“Don’t mention it,” murmured the stranger politely. 

A faint smile trembled on the culprit’s lips. 

“T couldn’t very well,” she ventured meekly, “ unless you will 
be so kind as to repeat it.” 

At which the stranger laughed pleasantly, proving that, if any 
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spirit controlled his demeanour, it was by no means an unforgiving 
one. 

“T came,” he volunteered once more,” on behalf of the editor of 
the Daily Citizen, to apologise for the gross error that has been 
made. I am a member of the staff,” he further explained. “John 
Norman by name.” 

She looked up with sudden interest. 

“T read nearly all your articles,” she said ; “I find them bright 
and very entertaining, and besides,” she added with an impulsive 
frankness that characterised her speech and action, “ they are so— 
so manly.” 

He smiled. “Is that an astonishing attribute in one of our sex 
nowadays ?” he asked, and she felt his keen gray eyes rest for a 
moment half inquiringly on her closely-cropped head and pocket- 
laden vest. 

“TI hope,” he continued, as his sharp glance passed with a 
gleam of intelligence over the coins on the table, “that you 
have not been inconvenienced on account of this stupid blunder.” 

“ Just a little!” Alicia admitted. 

He expressed his sorrow. “Some asinine reporter,” he 
explained, “thought he could manage a dozen things in one 
evening. Among others was a big dinner, your meeting, and 
a séance. Naturally he made a pretty little hash of the whole.” 

“What a pity the dinner came first,” remarked Alicia spitefully, 
but at the same time she indicated a chair for the accom- 
modation of her visitor by a gracious wave of the hand. 

“Tt was,” John Norman admitted, obediently accepting this 
intimation of her hospitable intent. “I will see that the mis- 
statement is contradicted to-morrow,” he suggested. 

“And I shall be saved another disappointment.” 

“You were disappointed?” His voice was sympathetic and 
musical, and at the sound of its kindliness the hastily-banished 
tears returned to her eyes. 

“Oh, so much,” she said; “I thought at first that the people 
who hurried here were interested in the cause. I imagined, don’t 
you know, all those poor little suffering children breathing the 
fresh, pure air which, if everyone had his rights, is theirs—God 
knows!” She paused a moment, checking her own enthusiasm 
with an evident effort. ‘Our cause,” she continued more quietly, 
“is almost as weak and ailing as the poor little invalids it hopes to 
benefit. When first these people came, I thought that the world 
had awakened at last to a sense of its duty. But no; it was just 
the same silly craving for excitement, and always of a personal 
nature. They wanted their fortunes told,” she continued con- 
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temptuously ; “ they hoped to assist and converse with souls that 
are doing very well in the next sphere without them. And all 
this time they are blind to the fact that in this world souls are 
stifling, suffering, dying in their own diseased and afflicted bodies 
and in impossible atmospheres. Why does no one clamour for the 
excitement of communication with such souls as these ?” 

She stopped short suddenly in some confusion, conscious that 
her visitor’s eyes expressed more evident admiration as he looked 
into her flushed and animated face than was absolutely necessary 
to the benefit of the cause. 

John Norman admitted a little lamely in reply to this abrupt 
challenge that he had no idea why, and Alicia went on with a soft 
little langh— 

“It’s all very well for you men to sit there and agree to 
everything we say, and then in the hardness of your hearts go 
off to a big dinner and make a ‘ pretty little hash’ of the whole! ” 

“You are very harsh in your judgment, Miss McAird,” he 
protested, pulling at his moustache. 

“But it doesn’t help me,” she contended mournfully. “It 
doesn’t help me in the least to face these poor little afflicted 
children, who look eagerly for my coming, hoping against hope 
that the time has arrived for the fulfilment of my promise. I know, 
guilty wretch that Iam, that we have not at present sufficient 
funds to carry out half those bright plans for the future. How 
shall I face them, these children?” she continued, with an un- 
conscious pathos in her voice. “How can I tell them that I have 
promised more than I can fulfil, and they must be content to 
remain at home for the present, until the path widens and the 
way becomes clear? How I dread this thing, and yet it must be 
done. To stand before the audience last night was ordeal enough, 
but it is nothing—nothing compared to this task, I can assure you.” 

“Then you do not like speaking in public?” he ventured. 

She favoured him with a little moue by way of reply. Then, 
imagining that he seemed to derive some satisfaction from her 
evident distaste for oratory, she added in the spirit of con- 
tradiction— 


“There is nothing I should like better if only I were more 
eloquent.” 


“T don’t think you leave much to be desired,” he was beginning, 
when she cut him short. 

“If that’s meant for a compliment,” she said, “please stop 
before you make a ‘pretty little hash’ of the whole. It takes 
nothing short of a genius to compliment a woman successfully on 
that subject. Pardon me,” she added, with a sudden change of 
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tone, “if I have tired you. I knowI am apt to ride my hobby 
horse to death.” 

“On the contrary,” he answered, “I have been most interested 
throughout, and, if you will permit me, will contribute my mite 
to the Fund in question.” And he drew a crisp note from the 
covers of a prosperous-looking pocket-book and placed it without 
embarrassment upon the coins that already graced the table. 

Her speaking face lit up. 

“ How good of you!” she whispered, for her voice was scarcely 
steady enough to express her thanks, 

“Perhaps there may be one less to disappoint,” he remarked 
kindly. And encouraged by his friendly sympathy she was 
tempted to open her heart. 

“There was one little fellow I remember,” she began, speaking 
hurriedly ; ‘he was put out, like clothes every day to air, on 
a seat in Paddington Green—creeping paralysis I think it was. 
He always maintained while he lived that that enclosure was 
equal in every respect to the country. I need hardly state that 
he had never seen the latter. ‘’Cause why?’ he would argue in 
his quaint little way; ‘aynt we got trees an’ flars an’ grarss?’ 
Once he said, ‘When it were pretty quiet, miss’—imagine the 
quiet of Paddington Green!—‘ blowed ef I didn’t see a rebbit, 
selp me I did!’ He didn’t swear as a rule, that child,” she 
explained meditatively, “but I suppose he was carried away by 
his emotions on that occasion.” 

She seemed so serious that the listener strove to check a guilty 
smile and was driven at length to the weak resource of fingering 
his moustache. 

“He always stuck to the rabbit theory,” she continued, with 
a laugh that absolved the conscience of her companion, adding: 
“In support of which statement his mother told me he once 
brought home an extremely unpleasant and exceedingly impossible 
dead cat.” 


She laughed again, but the keynote was asad one. Then he 
rose to take his leave. 

“T will do my utmost, Miss McAird,” he assured her as he 
bade her farewell; and there was something in the sincerity of 
his tone which made her feel that his promise was at least worth 
having. She smiled to herself once or twice over the bundles 
of picture-books and socks as the kindly determined face— 
perhaps a little stern in its portrayal of perception and power— 
rose before her; and it was with a little tremour of excitement 
that she took up the Citizen next morning. 

John Norman had been as good as his word. Not only had 
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he explained and apologised for the error of the previous day, 
but he followed up the admission with such a brilliant leader on 
the cause of the crippled that even the Secretary was startled 
out of herself by the beauty of his appeal, and solemnly called 
down blessings upon his head in the solitude of her own little 
drawing-room. Indeed his touching words stirred the heart- 
strings of the worthy Briton as he sat at breakfast reading the 
lines in pompous complacency, while Alicia hung over the paper 
in an ecstacy of mingled smiles and sighs. To her great surprise 
her own romance of Paddington Green figured in its pages, 
illustrating the brave attempts at contentment so often to be 
found under the most adverse circumstances. Touched by the 
pen of genius, it had been transformed as if by magic into an 
incident of some humour, yet shaded withal with a certain tender 
pathos. A subject for alternate grief and laughter, perhaps even 
for tears. 

In many homes, where this happy inspiration fell like seed 
upon fertile ground, ghosts of vanished children arose to prompt 
ungenerous hearts. Faded memories of little invalids that now 
were resting awoke at the lifting of John Norman’s hand, bidding 
those who loved them once—if they treasured their remembrance 
still—to send help to the suffering for their sake, and in the 
name of Him who loved the crippled poor. A second article 
followed the first. Gruff city men wrote large cheques surrep- 
titiously at their offices. Unimportant firms blossomed forth 
unexpectedly into charitable advertisement. Hard-faced women 
unlocked long-treasured garments, and, though the wrench was 
great, sent them where their creased and folded lengths would 
be not only useful but most welcome. A wave of charity swept 
over England—a noble charity, for it began at home. 

The Cripples’ Fund throve and prospered, while its Secretary 
found herself too overwhelmed with her numerous duties to grant 
press interviews, except, be it understood, to one member of the 
staff of the Citizen who called on her occasionally for copy. 
Higher and higher grew the figures of the subscription list, and 
heavier and heavier the postman’s load. Gifts of every descrip- 
tion poured in; the world seemed suddenly to lose its head. 
Strange miscellaneous offerings arrived upon the scenes ; cricket- 
bats, apparently for the recreation of the infirm, provoked a 
smile; consignments of bottled stout and cases of green bugles 
blocked the office door. But the Secretary was equal to all 
emergencies, and welcomed every intimation of kindly feeling 
with great enthusiasm, from a family of lively ferrets to a con- 
signment of wooden legs, finding a just and fit use for them all. 
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Then as the delirium waxed to its height the subscription list 
closed upon a magnificent total, and the pulse of England’s 
charity fell once more to its normal temperature. In that bright 
and glorious summer a thousand crippled children saw for the 
first time that part of God’s world where Mother Nature still 
struggles valiantly to conceal the encroaching footsteps of man- 
kind. Throughout the stifling dog-days, when foot-passengers 
grilled on the dusty pavement in the sun’s pitiless rays, Alicia 
was faithful to her post, but the strain upon her nervous system 
was beginning to tell, and she looked thin and worn as she sat 
at her desk one hot afternoon in September. Her eyes were 
unwearied however. Bright and serene, they betrayed such 
keen interest in a somewhat lengthy report over which she was 
bending that she scarcely looked up when the door opened and 
John Norman entered. The once prettily-furnished drawing- 
room had lately been transformed to a bare office of the in- 
differently kept order, while the bright rugs had given place to 
an unsympathetic oilcloth. The piano was supplanted by an 
overladen desk, and the many dainty trifles to which the room 
owed its air of taste and refinement had altogether vanished. 

“Are you busy, Miss McAird ?” began the intruder cheerfully. 

“One moment,” Alicia dreamily replied—‘“I will not be one 
moment,” adding absently, and half to herself, “ John Smith— 
which John Smith, I wonder? Of Walworth, no doubt.” 

The visitor obediently placed his hat and stick on the table 
and sat down. At the end of ten minutes he stirred uneasily. 

“T really won’t be long,” murmured the Secretary apologeti- 
cally; “there are so many Smiths—Deptford perhaps.” And she 
became once more enthralled in her work. 

Five more minutes passed and the visitor cleared his throat. 

“T wanted to speak to you, Miss McAird,” he ventured. 

“ Why, yes,” she returned—“ directly. How impatient you 
are—- With a wooden leg? Do you think it impossible,” she 
continued anxiously, “that any one could describe the possession 
of a wooden leg as slight lameness ? ” 

But he ignored the question. 

“T want to ask you something, Miss McAird,” he repeated. 

“Oh, please wait one minute,” she besought him imploringly. 
“T’ve just found him after such a search. There are so many 
Smiths,” she repeated pathetically ; “but I’ve got him at last!” 

‘“‘T’m afraid I can’t wait,” he returned steraly. 

“Ts it business ?” she reluctantly inquired. 

“Strictly,” said he. 

She put down her pen and faced him, with an effort, but it was 
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evident that her thoughts strayed occasionally either in the 
direction of Walworth or Deptford, in pursuit of the errant 
John Smith. 


“There’s one cripple on the list,” he began, “that you seem to 
have forgotten.” 

“You don’t say so,” she exclaimed, “and I thought I was so 
careful. Did he make the usual application ?” 

“ He did,” observed the visitor shortly, “ but you were too busy 
at the time to attend to him. He was very much disappointed.” 

“Poor boy!” murmured Alicia sympathetically. 

“For this reason,” continued the first speaker with emphasis— 
“he has been stifling in London all the summer.” 

“The case shall be looked into,” remarked the Secretary. 
“Who is he?” 

“ He’s a sort of orphan,” returned Norman pathetically. ‘One 
I’m a bit interested in, in fact.” 

The Secretary was evidently puzzled. 

“ How is he crippled?” she inquired abruptly. 

The visitor hesitated. 

“T fancy it’s mental trouble,” he volunteered at length. 

“ An idiot ?” suggested Alicia briskly. 

“Not exactly,” he returned recklessly. ‘ Perhaps I ought to 
admit a little moral deficiency.” 

“ A criminal!” exclaimed Miss McAird in dismay. 

“Not quite,” replied Norman airily. ‘ You might set him 
down as a harmless sort of fool, you know. A good bit crippled 
too, I consider, in mind, body, and estate.” 

The Secretary glanced at him sharply. A soft pink colour was 
rising in her cheeks, while a faint glint of suspicion had already 
begun to dawn dewily in her eyes. 

But he was staring before him, to all appearance blankly 
unconscious of her scrutiny. 

“T think,” he continued boldly, “that the best thing you can 
do is to take the poor wretch out of town yourself, Miss McAird. 
I’m sure you need a change if anyone does.” 

Her eyes met his severely, but he held his ground in spite of 
the slightly abashed feeling that crept over him. He sprang to 
his feet, making both moral and physical effort to shake it off. 

“Who is this neglected applicant?” she demanded sternly. 
“T will see that he gets his holiday—his congé, one might almost 
say,” she added with a little laugh. 

Her victim stirred uneasily, but remained silent. 

“Where is he now?” she still insisted, though her bright eyes 
seemed to smile upon him in a way that filled his soul with 
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conscious gladness. He caught the hand outstretched towards 
him in a pretty attitude of warning, and with it he regained his 
courage. 

“T’m dreadfully afraid, Alicia,” he admitted, with a triumph that 
apparent meekness could not conceal, “ that he is here.” 


The following is an extract from the pages of the Daily 
Citizen :— 

“Owing to the subscription raised for the benefit of the Cripples’ 
Holiday Fund, and the untiring exertions of its Honorary Secretary, 
Miss Alicia McAird—Mrs. John Norman—over a thousand cripples have 
been sent into the country. Mrs. Norman, whose task is over for the 
season, has consented to accompany the last of her protégées on a visit 
to the Lakes.” 


In their boarding-houses, British grumblers who had not 
subscribed to the Fund scanned the lines disdainfully. 

“Cripples to the Lakes,” they snorted indignantly—‘“ and the 
young woman too! That’s the way the charitable British public 
is defrauded. Scandalous!” 

Evetxn Hore. 











Che Siena Races. 


Ir is a dangerous course: an imperfect oval (its curves here and 
there cut away into sharp angles), lying horizontally along the 
steep hillside: and a very picturesque one: at its base lies the 
long, straight line of the Palazzo Pubblico, with its Gothic 
windows: its crenulated battlements: its front emblazoned with 
Saint Bernadino’s symbol of the Holy Trinity, the sacred letters 
emitting long golden rays: its graceful little open Loggia, 
arranged as a chapel (that celebrated chapel which was pulled 
down three times in the fourteenth century, and three times 
rebuilt, before it satisfied the fastidious taste of the Sienese): and 
above all, its lovely bell tower, belonging to the same period 
as the Florentine Tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, but slenderer 
far, and taller, soaring up into the air with something of the 
upward rush of a rocket; the sky at its base, where it springs 
from the shoulder of the palace, is pale with radiance, and faintly 
primrose, but its flower-like head is silhouetted against the deep, 
palpitating blue of an Italian midsummer sky at its zenith. An 
Italian man in my balcony told me that ‘it is bound together, 
internally, by iron bands, and that long iron stakes run up its 
whole length, from the ground, to the lace-like structure from 
whieh its great bell depends; and that more than once, when an 
earthquake has reminded the Sienese that the volcano, on which 
their city is built, is not wholly extinct, he has seen the slender 
tower sway to and fro like a hare-bell in the wind, the big bell 
tolling ominously, as the priests say it will toll at the day of 
judgment. 

From the straight line of the palace, as a bow from its cord, 
spring the other houses, standing round in an irregular semi- 
circle; very stern, medieval palaces they are; built of bricks, 
beautifully worked, or of great blocks of stone; with battlements ; 
windows, with pointed arches, and slender marble columns (too 
often, alas! bricked up, and replaced by the square hole, which 
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seems the nineteenth century ideal of a finely designed window). 
Close to the course, and opposite the Palazzo Pubblico, is 
Quercia’s world-famous fountain; and the Sienese tell with pride 
of the citizen who, having a grudge against one of the riders, 
lightly leaped over the barrier protecting the course, and, as the 
horses thundered by, seized his enemy by the leg, swung him off 
his horse, and into the fountain, while the people applauded the 
daring insult! 

It is a frowning place, this Piazza del Campo; but on the day 
of the races it was smiling enough; crimson silk hung from every 
window; every balcony, every house-top even was crowded with 
spectators ; a grand stand, fluttering with fans, ran round the long 
curve (the seats in front of the Palazzo Pubblico being reserved 
for the performers in fancy dress); and its centre was a compact 
crowd of the smaller bourgeoisie, and contadini, all sun-burnt, 
and very excited; the women’s Leghorn hats spotting the throng 
with white, much as the parasols did the smarter stand. 

Siena is divided into “wards”; each ward called, after its 
heraldic device, by the name of some animal, “The Unicorn,” 
“The Eagle,” “The Goose,” etc.; they each send a horse to the 
races, and a knight in full armour, with his proper quota of men- 
at-arms, heralds, etc., all in medieval dress. Party feeling 
between these “wards” runs high, and a sort of border war 
smoulders on their confines, in which survives that old Italian 
jealousy, that mutual desire of citizens to fly at each others’ 
throats, which was the undoing of Italy, and which produced the 
desolating civil wars between the Guelphs and Ghibellines, both 
of which parties, afterwards, with inconceivable folly, invited the 
foreigner to assist in conquering their Italian foe; an act of mad- 
ness which reaped its reward in their common subjugation by the 
Frenchman, the Spaniard, and the Austrian. Each “ contrada,” 
or ward, has its own independent municipal organism, its church, 
and its council (whose President wears the ancient title of Gon- 
faloniere), but its powers, which are really great, are invalidated 
by lack of money, each commune being practically bankrupt! 

In these little communities local feeling is incredibly intense ; 
the Sienese say: “ Weare Italian; yes,” with an indifferent shrug; 
“‘Sienese too,” without much enthusiasm; but “‘ We are of the 
Ward of the Eagle,” or the “ Unicorn,” with burning eyes; here, 
at last, one can strike out of the modern Italian a spark of the 
ancient Dantesque fire. 

During the Austrian régime the complete suppression of all 
expression of national feeling lent certain of these flags a wider 
significance; they stood for something larger than parochiul 
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vanity ; the colours of one of the contradas, for instance, were, 
by chance, black and yellow, the Austrian colours; its flag was 
always received with howls of execration, and its horse never 
allowed to win; at last the contrada, weary of this unmerited and’ 
vicarious ignominy, changed its colours, marched proudly, and 
wins races, under a blue and yellow flag; another and more 
fortunate contrada rejoiced in the colours white, red, and green, 
the colours of Italy, and the people of Siena never failed to give 
it a passionate ovation, under the very nose of the Austrian 
Governor, who, there being no law against the popularity of the: 
“Unicorn,” was obliged to look on smilingly. 

At 6.30 p.m. approximately (everything is approximate in 
Italy), the long procession began to file slowly into the Piazza. 
It faces east, and, the sun having already sunk behind the tall 
palaces, was enfolded in transparent shadow, most grateful, after 
the glare of the long mid-summer day. 

First entered the Heralds, in green and white tunics, witb. 
trumpets, looking delightfully like figures from a pack of cards. 
Then came the Standard-bearers, not simply carrying their flags, 
as they would have in any northern country, but waving them 
into a sort of intricate figure of eight, the long, fluttering, many- 
coloured streamers now flinging their silken brightness before, 
now behind, now to the side of, and even under their bearers, who 
jumped nimbly above and through their shining lengths, which, 
in spite of their extent, hovered, and flickered, bird-like over the 
ground, but never touched it; the men seem to have as much 
command over those long pieces of storied silk as the conjurer has 
over the paper butterfly, which seems to win life at his hands; 
backwards, forwards, sideways they floated, now curling in upon. 
themselves, now flaunting abroad on the quiet air, as if with 
a momentary joyous expansion of life; suddenly, all the banners 
soared aloft, flung up some thirty or forty feet, their handles were 
caught by their masters ere they reached the ground, and their 
triumphant gyrations continued ; to be broken again, and again, 
by the same rapturous outburst. All this was done with the 
simplicity, I had almost said the dignity, of a national, or civic 
rite; and, far from suggesting the conjurer, or acrobat, gave one 
an eerie sense of times long passed away, of child-like defiances 
and exultations, as when David danced before the Ark, of bright 
impetuous southern fierceness, and of the brutalities of war 
touched with grace. 

Then came the Knight, on foot, in full armour ; a most imposing, 
mailed creature, with fierce moustachio, and plumed helmet, 


looking about haughtily, just like a knight in a fairy tale! It. 
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is most amusing to see how seriously a Latin plays his part in 
a show of this kind; it is the thing above all others his soul 
loves, and he does it well, as long as he remembers to attend ; 
but, like a child, he has moments when he forgets, and plays; for 
(like the priests and acolites at church functions) he occasionally 
lapses from his high estate, stops to chat with a serving man, 
or to fling a gibe at his friends in the audience; and once (it must 
have been in a moment of complete aberration) the knight I 
was watching, deliberately walked out of the procession to greet 
& young servant girl of his acquaintance in the crowd! Around 
this proud man were his serving men, in tights and tunics 
emblazoned with his arms, jaunty feathered caps, and short 
spears in their hands; and close behind him came his slim 
girlish page, with long, golden lovelocks, silken mantle, em- 
broidered with gold ; gold, white, and blue playing delicately over 
his dainty person; on his shoulder he bore his master’s banner, 
cut and slashed into a thousand fantastic curves and ribbons. In 
short, a most attractive butterfly, who well might be the dis- 
guised lady-love, the heroine of a whole cycle of ballads. 

Last of all came the horse, looking, in his silken trapping, and 
richly bossed bit and bridle, as if he had stepped out of a picture 
by Uccello or by Pisanello; and thus ended the little group 
belonging to one Contrada. It repeated itself, with variations 
of costume, again and again, till all the course was one long 
stream of moving colour, of tossing banners, and of shining mail ; 
and found its fitting end in a triumphal car, drawn by four gaily 
caparisoned horses; from its mast floated the black and white 
banner of Siena, below which hung all the banners of the various 
contradas; such a car was taken by the Sienese into battle in 
the old days, and round it, after the battle was over, the dead lay 
thickest. 

The members of each group, as they finished their tour of the 
Piazza, seated themselves along the base of the Palazzo Vecchio; 
and their many coloured silken banners, glittering armour, 
plumes, and young limbs daintily defined in barred tights, “came” 
deliciously against the weather-stained red brick of that ancient 
“ Government House.” 

I must acknowledge that when the horses were brought up to 
the starting point, I felt nervous, foreboding some bad accident ; 
the course had one very sharp angle on the top of a steep slope 
down which the way ran; it was paved with stone flags, not too 
thickly covered with earth; an hour before there had been a 
heavy thunder-shower, after which thousands of people had been 
allowed to trample over it, leaving patches poached into slough, 
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with edges, through which the pavement showed ominously; and 
the men were riding bare-backed, unknown horses, selected by lot 
only two days before. 

They took their places by lot, starting at a stand, from between 
two ropes stretched across the course—a rather dangerous pro- 
ceeding I should say, though, as the rope was a heavy one, there 
was perhaps little danger of its curling about the horses’ legs, 
Each horse wore one blinker, on the side of the crowd; the other 
was left uncovered, that he might realise the sharpness of the 
corners to be turned, and the steepness of the places down which 
he must tear. The men carried blunt daggers, with which they 
are allowed to attack each other, or the horses; these are practi- 
cally used only at the start, when those who had no chance of 
winning devoted themselves to the annoyance of those who had—a 
most unsportsmanlike proceeding, for, of course, the great sufferer 
is the best horse, who, if he does not get away immediately, is 
attacked on all sides. Poor beast! it made one indignant to see 
him, doing his best, spurred and whipped by his rider, and 
bewildered by blows on the head and neck from unseen enemies ; 
but it is well known that Italians have no feeling for animals, 
and are the quintessence of all that is unsportsmanlike; and it 
must be acknowledged that the good horse, if not timid, soon 
shoots out of the range of its persecutors. 

The race, three times round the Piazza, was, as is the way with 
races, over in a couple of trembling moments. Two horses came 
down, leaving long, slippery slides, but neither beast nor man were 
hurt: but, to my surprise, the winner, belonging to the contrado 
of the Giraffe, was greeted by no cheers; no one cried “ Evviva 
Giraffa!” “Good old Giraffe!” As the whole function was 
intensely local and personal, and Italians extraordinarily emo- 
tional, I quite expected the rider to be carried in triumph to 
receive the new banner, and silver plate, which was to crown the 
victory ; the more so, as the same jockey had won the same race, 
with the same horse, for the same contrada, at the last meeting: 
but how little I had understood the Italian people! The men of the 
Giraffe rushed forward, and secured their horse; while the jockey, 
slipping off, was immediately surrounded by a body of gendarmes, 
there for the purpose, who marched him off the premises, as if he 
were a prisoner going to gaol; their function being to protect 
him from the rage of the defeated wards, who had been known in 
their jealousy to almost murder the winner! 

After this, all was practically over; through the neutral tinted 
crowd I could see the bright trappings of the good horse winning 
its way towards the prize; and the banners of the Giraffe floating 
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wildly over the crowd as their bearers danced forward, skipping 
like triumphant fauns. The people, buzzing and humming about 
the Piazza, gradually melted away; and the old Palazzo Pubblico, 
which had looked down centuries ago on tournaments, jousts, 
feasts, aye and much bloodshed in this centre of the city, was left 
solitary in the gathering twilight, having for the fourteen hun- 
dredth time witnessed the Siena races. 

In the evening the winning horse was taken to the church of its 
“contrada,” and, with the jockey, solemnly blessed. If a mare, 
it is usual for her to wear a white cap; for St. Paul taught that it 
is neither expedient or seemly for creatures of her sex to enter 
temples with uncovered heads! 

This ceremony takes place before the races in the church of each 
contrada, in which each horse is blessed. All this sounds very 
pretty ; and so it would be, if the game were played fairly ; but it 
appears that all the jockeys are doubly or trebly dyed traitors, 
who have sold themselves over and over again, to “pull” and 
“impede” in this, or the other, interest. Indeed, before the race 
begins it is fairly known in what order the horses will come in— 
an order determined, not by the merit of the horse and rider, but 
by the wealth of the contrada; the only element of uncertainty is 
introduced by the dishonesty of the jockey, who, having pocketed 
his money, may still play his various masters false; indeed, it 
often happens that the jockey riding the best horse, and bribed 
not to win, is, during the race, bitten with the desire to win, and 
lets the horse do so! This I am told was the case this year, and 
hence the strong guard needed for the protection of the rider. 

There are liars, cheats, and welshers in every country; but in 
England they do not usually inaugurate their performances by 
attending Divine Service; and there is something peculiarly 
repulsive in the thought of the jockey, standing with the good 
horse before the altar, and surrounded by his clients, praying for 
the aid of heaven on his undertaking, knowing the while that, if 
he have any glimmering of honesty left, he will “ pull” the horse! 
If cheating is to be the order of the day, it would be more seemly 
to omit the religious ceremony. 

The thing is done with such cynical openness too ! 

I live on a cliff overlooking a very poor contrada, that of the 
“ Goose ” (St. Catherine’s contrada); next day, hearing music below 
and seeing glimpses of colour, I ran down to see what was going 
on. It appeared that on the day after the races it is customary 
for the members of the winning cortége to patrol the streets in 
search of tips; and there (within a stone’s throw of St. Catherine's 
house) the whole Giraffe party was, in all its bravery, colours 
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flying, drums beating, the good horse, and the knight in armour, 
all complete; but it seemed that they had been ill-received by 
their brethren of the “Goose.” When I arrived a fine heady 
scene was in full swing; there were flashing eyes, rhetorical 
gestures, and vibrating voices galore; finally the spokesman of the 
“Goose” came out of the knot, and striking the attitude of a Cato, 
cried, raising his hands to heaven, as he swelled with virtuous 
indignation: ‘What mud we have to deal with nowadays! The 
position is simple: we paid you to lose, and you won! good, very 
good! and now you come here, asking our women and children for 
money! Away! begone! lest we slay thee!” And they went: 
rather hastily. 

I met the jockey a little later, and talked to him. He gave me 
a sonnet dedicated to himself by the “contrada,” with “ exulting 
applause”; and I gave him fourpence in the smallest of small 
coppers, all I had about me, with which he was well content. 

I can give no opinion of the genuineness of the actors in the 
little scene I have described. In Italy there are always wheels 
within wheels; Italians are born comedians, and are generally 
acting ; with or without reason they pose, if not to others, then to 
themselves ; as to the real significance of their words, as apart from 
their etymological and grammatical meaning, “chi losa?” (who 
can know?). Experience has taught me incredulity; and when I 
come within range of glittering eyes and sonorous rhetoric, I 
suspect (especially if the speaker be a politician) a “tale told by 
an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing” but some 
occult personal advantage. 

But let us, recipients of so much pleasure, not end in this strain ; 
let us turn from Iltaly’s degenerate sons, to Italy, their ever- 
beautiful mother. 

It is midnight, and asI sit, writing, on my hillside “ terrazza,” 
a puff of wind blows my lamp-flame into revolt, and then into 
darkness; but the night is almost as clear as a northern day ; the 
full moon swings overhead in the blue star-pierced vault of heaven ; 
oleanders inlay the wall and pavement with intricate shadow- 
patterns ; as I look up I see large bunches of waxen blossoms, very 
perceptibly rosy in the transparent night; and beyond them, 
gleaming sprays of starry jessamine, gemming the deeper darkness ; 
a faint rustle of leaves, and with a sigh the fragrant night-wind 
touches my cheek. At my feet St. Catherine’s ward, full of mystic 
memories, lies sleeping ; the houses climb the cliff opposite, like 
swallows’ nests clinging to a wall; in the moonlight they have 
the texture and preciousness of old ivory, the translucence of 
jade; and their pale windows gleam and glitter like sheets of 
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phosphorescence ; right up to the Cathedral they stretch, nestling 
into her niches, and she takes them under her protection like a 
pale mother, maternally. 

High above the massed houses she lies, rather ashen in the white 
light; high, and blanched, and pure as the prayer of a nun; her 
unfinished southern archway, her black and white campanile, her 
brooding dome, pallid against the deeper sky; strong as an 
aspiration ; sad as a retrospect ; spectral as an astral body brooding 
over the city once presented to the Virgin Mother with such pomp: 
to the right St. Dominic rears its vast bulk, and between the two 
churches threads a deep valley, haunted by mists and shadows, 
widening at last into tree-sprinkled slopes, and fading away, 
where the hills lie dreaming, fold against fold, on the far 
horizon. 

Last night, when the sun went down, the whole great pile of 
weather-beaten, sun-stained buildings flamed like a conflagration 
against the kindled sky ; unsuspected houses on the distant tree- 
covered slopes blazed like bonfires; and the mountains, clad 
in regal purple, were silhouetted with classic clearness against 
liquid depths of saffron, and pale green, barred with long ridges of 
molten gold. 

And at day-break I shall see it again; a fairy vision of blue 
and silver; the Duomo (its black and white effaced, melted 
together in the effulgence of dawn) shining against a sky of 
infantile purity; the town, and the blue mist-filled valley are 
still dreaming at its feet; but the hillsides are awake, and, under 
the steely shimmer of the olives, large white bullocks indolently 
drag the plough through the sun-touched “siena” soil; and the 
far away hills shine faintly, embedded in crystalline depths of 
limpid azure. Ah! this fair world awakening to a new day, with 
I know not what of delicately virginal, of winningly fair, of 
pathetically hopeful in its awakening ! 





Che Luck of Actacon. 


One cannot admit there was any merit of perception in that 
lucky glimpse of Actzon’s, seeing it transformed him into a beast ; 
but the gift of sight was his—second sight, eyesight canine, what 
you will—to happen upon the anthropomorphic moment when 
divinity revealed itself. It was the luck pure and simple of the 
animal senses such as comes to the barbarian, or the semi- 
civilised boy when he surprises the secrets of wild life in the 
fields and woods of cultivated England. 

I remember the sudden sense of being in touch with the arcana 
of the universe when one lit upon a foumart or stoat unawares, or 
lizard flashing in unkempt hedge-bottom. Wandering once by an 
impenetrable palisade of hedgerow, I overheard, in the field 
beyond, a great clamour of peewits as if in immediate distress. 
Being hidden by the high hedge and walking noiselessly on soft 
turf, I knew I was not the cause of it, so hastening to a stile 
and looking beyond, I saw some yellowish red animal running 
with a skulking gait in the furrows of a ploughed field. The 
first glimpse suggested a poaching cat from some neighbouring 
farm. ‘To distinguish better, I climbed the top rail and, possibly, 
made a slight noise, for the animal instantly raised its head and, 
turning sharply, made off, revealing the bushy tail and pointed 
ears of a red dog-fox, having, probably, a relish for the toothsome 
dainty of young plover. Diana herself would not have beena 
diviner sight to boyish eyes. I have been similarly thrilled on 
seeing a mole run half-way across the high-road, then, suddenly 
turning, run with incredible swiftness back again at the scarcely 
perceptible sound of slightest footfall. Not less divine to boyish 
wonder was the revelation I once had of a spink, or chaffinch, 
spinning round and round, like a tee-to-tum, in its nest to smooth 
and finish the inner walls of its little palace. On the other hand, 
there was some eerie perception of the powers of evil—possible 
contact with demonology—when, on one occasion, I saw an eel 
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emerge erect from the centre of a stagnant pond and, bending its 
‘head at right angles with the rest of its body, survey for a few 
seconds the slimy surface. 

The spoor of fox or badger, detected on the sandy marge of a 
running stream, has occasioned just that glamour of conjecture 
out of which the Pagan imagination evolved the faun and satyr 
and ‘ Pan himself, the simple shepherd’s awe-inspiring god.” 


“But in the night-time once did Jason wake, 
And seem to see the moonlight branches shake 
With huge unwonted clamour of the chase. 
Then up he sprang, but ere he went one pace 
Unto the cave’s mouth, Chiron raised his arm 
And drew him back, and said, ‘Surely no charm 
Thou hast, my son, against Diana’s sight 
Who over Pelion goes abroad this night; 
Now let those go to her that she doth seek, 
Because no fenced town, brazen gate, or wall, 
No coat of mail, or seven-folded shield 
Can guard thee from the wound that ne’er is heal'd 
When she is angry. Sleep again, my son, 
Nor wish to spoil great deeds before begun.’ 
Then Jason lay and trembled while the sound 
Grew louder through the moonlit woods around, 
And died off slowly going toward the sea, 
Leaving the fern owl wailing mournfully.” * 


Allegory can never be made to go upon all fours, asI believe 
Lowell somewhere says ; hence one need not be unduly influenced 
by the mythical Acteon or Jason, nor slavishly bound to per- 
sonify exactly corresponding types of mind. 

The man who sees the gods is rare; the man who fails to recog- 
nise divinity when he sees itis less rare; and the man who thinks 
he sees it whenever the “ moonlight branches shake” is as common 
as the people whose geese are all swans. Amongst the rare men 
may be reckoned the lucky two who published the first folio 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays in 1623. But for that gift of eye- 
sight at the divine moment the names of Heminge and Condell 
would never have emerged from the obscurity of the stage. 
Quaker Elwood may not have recognised the celestial height 
of Milton’s genius; but he has the credit of suggesting the 
companion epic to ‘Paradise Lost,’ and he knew there was a 
divine something in the man with whom he associated, which the 
majority of his countrymen failed altogether to see. Small wonder 
that Coleridge, mystic and seer—whose very dreams were poetry 
and whose poetry is as the arabesque of Apollo’s dream—should 


* William Morris. 
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have recognised in Wordsworth the divine successor in that line 
of godlike kings which starts with Homer. There is something 
almost pathetic in the general blindness to Wordsworth and 
irreverent ridicule of him, at the time when Coleridge, surveying 
a considerable portion of his productiveness, exclaimed 
“O great Bard! 
With steadfast eye I viewed thee in the choir 
Of ever-enduring men.” 


Yet equally as pathetic is Coleridge’s semi-blindness to the 
“faculty divine” in Tennyson. The lucky vision of godhood 
would seem to have happened but once in a lifetime. He says— 

“T have not read through all Tennyson’s poems, but I think there are 
some things of a great deal of beauty in what I have seen. The mis- 


fortune is that he began to write verses without very well understanding 
what metre is.” 


It is questionable if Wordsworth had leisure enough from the 
business of introspection to perceive, with steadfast eye, the divine 
right of Coleridge in the line of ever-enduring kings, and not 
rather as one placed on this earth to love and understand the true 
poet’s mind in himself. This would bring him into that class 
which fails to recognise the gods at sight. It is a numerous class, 
but not for that reason despicable. How was Pharaoh’s daughter 
to know that the baby boy in the bulrushes, whose beauty took 
the heart of her, was to be the type of the one divinely prfect 
Man? ‘The Divine Shepherd! not of King Admetus, but the 
Shepherd who should give his life for the sheep. 

The ideal swan-herd, whose geese are an unknown quantity, is 
your true optimist who cherishes the enthusiasm of childhood all 
through life. It is true the enthusiasms and illusions of child- 
hood are born of half-knowledge, and, as half-knowledge, through 
lack of opportunity or want of application, is the lot of the 
majority of us to the end, it follows that illusions obtain and the 
false gods of literature are legion. It does not also follow, 
however, that the critic need vex his righteous soul in con- 
sequence, for as each age crumbles away, its literary fetishes 
crumble with it. What these are may be gathered in some 
measure from an able and sane article in the Contemporary,* 
entitled “A New Criticism of Poetry.” I cannot resist quoting 
the writer’s comprehensive summing up. 

“A great improvement would result from the adoption of any well- 


considered scheme of appreciation; for a great cloud of impostors—critics 
and writers—would be dispersed. 





* 1897. 
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“We should be rid of the verse writer turned critic, who, having failed 
himself to get a hearing, is determined that no one else shall be heard, 
We should finally be rid of Browning societies, of the new and scandalous. 
overpraise of the sublimities of the author of the ‘ Angel in the House’; 


of the disreputable conflict of opinions as to the merits of new pvets 
which afflict us to-day. 


‘“‘ And we should perhaps be rid eventually of the ubiquitous log-roller.” 


The above mention of Browning societies recalls the long 
period of Browning’s suppression; but it was not to them the 
primal vision came. They, indeed, were prophesiers after the 
event—at the period when the Browning cult was becoming 
fashionable, or perhaps when he was becoming sufficiently popular 
to be universally abused. Rossetti, when a young man, happening 
upon the copy of ‘Pauline’ in the British Museum Library, was 
one of the first, if not the first, to whom the revelation came of 
one of the great singers sent to this age. It is one thing, 
however, to see the gods and another to make the world accept 


convictions which are apparent as eyesight to the lucky one 
who has 


“Learned their great language, caught their clear accents.” 


Without question it has to be learnt. We are but mortal, and 
the language of what we are accustomed to call genius is the 
language of the immortals. I think all great poets (and by all I 
mean the few who compose the choir of ever-enduring men) were 
outré, or worse, to the multitude of their own age or time. With 
Browning this was notably so. Of Milton we have Dr. Johnson’s 
infallible dictum. Speaking of ‘Paradise Lost,’ he says it was 
“@ style of versification new to all and disgusting to many.” 
Even Tennyson, whose essentially English verse is in the hearts 
of the English people, was for years reckoned bizarre to the 


conventional ear. In the biography recently published it is 
stated— 


“ He was so far persuaded that the English people would never care for 
his poetry, that, had it not been for the intervention of his friends, he 


declared it not unlikely that after the death of Hallam he would not have 
continued to write.” 


Every inch of his way was contested. His early poetical life 
was a warfare against the conventionalities of public taste and the 
obstinacy of critical conservatism, and he was kept a poor man 
and unable to marry until he was past forty. Pertinent to the 
noble endurance of this period is that story told by Wemyss 
Reid in his ‘Life of Lord Houghton’ and quoted in the 
present biography. Though already familiar, it is worth re- 
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peating for the characteristic touches of the two men therein 
involved, 

“* Richard Milnes,’ said Carlyle one day, withdrawing his pipe from his 
mouth, as they were seated together in the little house in Cheyne Row, 
‘when are you going to get that pension for Alfred Tennyson?’ ‘My 
dear Carlyle,’ responded Milnes, ‘the thing is not so easy as you seem tu 
suppose. What will my constituents say if I do get the pension for 
Tennyson? They know nothing about him or his poetry, and they will 
probably think he is some poor relation of my own, and that the whole 
affair is a job.’ 

“Solemn and emphatic was Carlyle’s response. ‘ Richard Milnes, on 
the day of judgment, when the Lord asks you why you did not get that 
pension for Alfred Tennyson, it will not do to lay the blame on your con- 
stituents; it is you that will be damned.’” 


There was always an obstacle in Browning himself (and is still, 
some will say) to his general acceptance even after his claim was 
acknowledged. It seems to me that each reader has to discover 
him afresh for himself. The lucky vision may be his, in which 
ease it will be luck, pure and simple, such as comes to “ some 
watcher of the skies when a new planet swims into his ken.” 
Arrested by the colour and music of the Dramatic Lyrics—‘ The 
Cavalier Tunes,’ ‘How They brought the Good News,’ or the 
dramatic suggestiveness of ‘The Laboratory ’—the possible 
student approaches the dramas. Plays he would call them, 
being young and fresh from Shakespeare. With a recollec- 
tion of the life and action of the historical plays, the title of 
‘Strafford’ takes him; also he is made aware that Macready 
placed it on the stage at Covent Garden theatre. He perseveres 
through scene after scene to the last act, and what is his reward ? 
Talk, talk, talk! where is the action? where is the plot? Is it 
dialogue only? A dramatic poem, maybe! Did Macready make 
a mistake? Doubting his own judgment, he still perseveres. 
‘A Soul’s Tragedy’ sounds good. Possibly another Hamlet, or 
Faust at the least. Again long-winded dialogue, which somehow 
holds him by its cleverness, though under protest, for here is the 
shadowy hint ofa good enough plot which, like some vague plot 
in a dream, never comes to the front, and, in the final act, gets 
buried in disputatious, metaphysical double monologue, if one 
may be permitted the paradox. ‘Colombe’s Birthday,’ with its 
promising title, is equally as disappointing, though less long- 
winded as dialogue. ‘ Pippa Passes,’ which everybody now praises, 
he tackles and is better pleased, notwithstanding the mill-girl’s 
unnatural, abnormally lengthy monologue which does duty as 
introduction. Bewildered, uninterested, but with some recollec- 
tion of certain isolated spots of beauty in the wilderness of words 
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he has laboured through, he shuts up the book, resisting the 
temptation to fling it on the fire, and goes back to Shakespeare and 
dramatic common sense—maugre the unities. Years pass by, 
and, having one day a very dull substitute for the book he wanted 
from Mudie’s, he scans his own bookshelves, and, finally, takes 
down Browning very gingerly. Perhaps he was prejudiced, he 
admits, lacked culture or application before, and failed to do the 
dramas justice. Anyway, he nerves himself afresh to the task, 
and steadily commences with ‘A Blot in the Scutcheon,’ one he 
has never before attempted. Ah, here is the true poet! He has 
caught the lucky glimpse at last. Before he is aware of it the 
tears are in his eyes. Surely, he thinks, this man cannot be very, 
very far behind Shakespeare? But he finds that this is the only 
all but perfect play. He harks back again to the others in his 
new enthusiasm; but alas! with only the old results, except, 
perhaps, that he sees more clearly the isolated beauties and dis- 
covers more cleverness in the dialogue. 

Browning is always clever—unlike Wordsworth—even in his 
uninspired moments, and yet, like the other, there is a great deal 
too much of him, and sometimes his cleverness betrays him into 
commercial or professional economy of diction. At such times he 
reminds one of a literary commercial scribe indulging in the 
omission of minor parts of speech for the sake of compression, 
and those juggling compounds for rhymes which are patent to 
everybody, and, notably, his enemies. One need but mention 
“day rimming the rock-row” to rhyme with “ cock-crow,” “ ere 
mortar dab brick,” rhyming with “fabric,” to call to mind 
hundreds of them which have still a sort of cleverness—the 
cleverness of the comic vers-de-société writer; but what a 
miserable desecration of the great language! Like Anthony 
Trollope, he seems to have gone on writing, in season and out 
of season, with or without the divine afflatus, for the sake of 
producing a given quantity. 

Yet Browning, at his best, has learned the great language 
from the very lips of Nature, and his fifty ‘Men and Women’ 
are as much dramatic entities in their degree as Falstaff, 
Lady Macbeth, or Sarah Gamp. These, though mostly mono- 
logues, for dramatic suggestiveness might be called one-speech 
plays; for there is an invisible crowd of implied dramatis 
person pressing upon the reader in them all; perhaps nowhere 


more so than in ‘Fra Lippo Lippi.’ With the very opening 
lines— 


“TI am poor brother Lippo, by your leave! 
You need not clap your torches to my face ”— 
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enter Dogberry, Verges, and the watch. You see their attitudes. 


“ Aha, you know your letters! Then you'll take 
Your hand away that’s fiddling with my throat.” 


Their villanous features show in the lurid torch-light with 
Hogarthian definiteness : 


“He’s Judas to a tittle, that man is! 
Just such a face! Why, sir, you make amends. 
Lord, I’m not angry! Bid your hangdogs go 
Drink out this quarter-florin to the health 
Of the munificent house that harbours me 
(And many more beside, lads! more beside!) 
And all’s come square again. Id like his face— 
His, elbowing on his comrade in the door 
With the pike and lantern—for the slave that holds 
John Baptist’s head a-dangle by the hair 
With one hand (‘ Look you now,’ as who should say) 
And his weapon in the other yet unwiped!” 


How the stage is crowded with living persons! and with Lippo’s 
eyes you see them all, and hear with his too ready ears— 


“a hurry of feet and little feet 
A sweep of lute-strings, laughs, and whifts of song, 
o « « & Gtter, 
Like the skipping of rabbits by moonlight—three 
slim shapes— 


And a face that looked up . . . zooks, sir, flesh and blood, 
That’s all I’m made of!” 


Again in ‘Bishop Blougram’s Apology,’ you hear Gigadibs 
speaking between the lines. You know the very tones of his 
voice, the sudden explosion of his protests, though his part is 
unwritten. 

Nearly all of the fifty ‘Men and Women’ are perfect dramatic 
poems, and some, like ‘ Artemis Prologizes’ and ‘One Word More,’ 
reach intenser altitudes of poetry which give pleasure like exquisite 
music. There are exceptions, to my thinking, in the poems called 
‘Dramatis Personz.’ I have never felt that enthusiasm for ‘ Rabbi 
Ben Ezra’ which some profess. The morality is good enough, 
and the philosophy ; but the verse is somewhat bald and perilously 
near doggerel. ‘A Death in the Desert’ is wearisome stuff 
compared with ‘Cleon,’ and ‘The Strange Medical Experience of 
Karshish.’ The pity of it was Browning never knew when to 
stop, instead of hurrying the Jordan of his verse into Dead Seas 
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of metrical prose; for, like the prophets of old, he had a message 
to his age, and he said fearlessly those things which make for 
righteousness. 

It is more than probable the old Jewish prophets—notably the 
mystical writers—were not distinguished for lucidity of style with 
the multitude that was contemporaneous, seeing ecclesiastical 
critics of the present day are still at variance about contested 
passages, and clerical dignitaries of all denominations are toning 
down and fining away the dogma of the inspiration of what our 
reverent forefathers habitually called the ‘Word of God.’ On the 
other hand, the term inspiration is habitually applied, with a 
secular meaning, to modern productions of genius. What is 
inspiration, and what genius, who shall determine? To the 
reader who has caught the lucky glimpse, there is at once divine 
simplicity and wonderful mystery in both, be it the inspiration of 
Moses or the genius of Shakespeare, or vice versi. 

We know, of course, there is no scientific authority to explain 
the mystery of the thing called life, which gives conscious 
movement to the machinery of organic bodies, and equally as 
mysterious is that indefinable presence called genius, which gives 
life to certain productions of literature. It is illusive and in- 
definable, but you know it is there, as you know a man is other 
than a marionette. The test of genius seems to be the ever- 
recurrent interest one has in its productions. We return again 
and again with the old interest to Shakespeare, or—whatever your 
favourite name may be—Homer, Scott, Defoe, George Eliot, 
Dickens, just as one re-enters again and again the company of 
our human fellows to listen to the same familiar platitudes and 
world-old scandal. 

Though it savours of platitude to say of the Victorian era, as 
was said of the Elizabethan, that it is characterised by a mob of 
gentlemen who write at ease, yet it may also be added that ladies 
are quite as much in evidence. Furthermore, the standard of that 
crowded mediocrity is astonishingly high. Seriously accepted 
poets of last century—say lyrists such as Matt Prior—are put 
to shame by magazine writers of the present day—writers who 
are mostly correct in rhythm and rhyme, and whose verse is full 
of fine phrases, and never guilty of an unpoetical line such as 
Wordsworth produced by the score. But their verse dies, and that 
of Wordsworth lives. Why is it? 

Tennyson esteemed Wordsworth as a great master, yet he 
thought him often clumsy and diffuse. In the biography his son 
says, “My father and Fitzgerald had a contest as to who could 
invent the weakest Wordsworthian line imaginable. Although 
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Fitzgerald claimed this line, my father declared that he had 
composed it— 


“*A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman.’” 


It is too true that Wordsworth was guilty of hundreds of lines 
quite as prosaic, and those hopelessly unpoetical lines are more 
unendurable than the unintentionally grotesque passages which 
distinguish poems like “Simon Lee” and the “ Blind Highland 
Boy.” Verses like those which “ rest on ancles swol’n and thick” 
are endurable for the amusement they afford in comparison with 
the dull prosiness of much that he wrote. On the other hand, his 
wonderful passages and living phrases, which are the heritage of 
all time, seem to upset the mathematics of logic. How does it 
happen that the man who wrote such mere verse as, perhaps, one- 
third of his total production, could have given birth to those 
divine utterances— 


“Which bring men fame to quote and give prestige to the voice” ?* 


Lack of the sense of humour, say the critics. It may be that 
Wordsworth did lack humour; but what about Browning? It 
seems to me that his writings contain the very essence of humour, 
yet he wrote nearly as much rubbish as Wordsworth. Now, can 
it be that genius and inspiration—divine inspiration—are synony- 
mous terms? Otherwise, how shall we account for the super- 
natural disparity between the unworthy productions of great 
poets and their memorable utterances which we treasure only 
second to the Word of God? The immeasurable distance between 
Wordsworth’s metrical prose and those passages which are of the 
highest in all poetry, makes them seem as the productions of two 
different men, but the simpler explanation for the memorable 
passages would be the involuntary utterances of inspiration. 

Still more phenomenal, however, is the circumstance of great 
and often devout poetry having been written by men leading 
dissolute lives. The companions of the debauched and atheistic 
Marlowe—Greene, Nash, Peele—all wrote sacred poetry, though 
not to rank with “‘ Marlowe’s mighty line.” The poetry of Greene 
was scarcely second to that of “holy George Herbert,” and yet 
the man writes thus of himself :— 


“At Cambridge I lit among wags as lewd as myself, who drew me to 
travel in Italy and Spain, in which places I saw and practised such 
villainy as is abominable to describe.” 





* “The light that never was on sea or land” has, nevertheless, been on 
everybody’s lips for half a century. 
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Again, nearer our own times, poor Kit Smart, whose poetry is 
all devotional, and whose “Song of David,” commemorated by 
Browning, is ranked amongst the great poems, was habitually 
intemperate, and averse to clean linen, as Dr. Johnson sym- 
pathetically testifies. He also said of him that, for the sake of 
exercise, he would take a walk as far as the tavern, but was 
invariably carried back again. 

Poor Burns, for orthodox debauchery, and Shelley, for dissolute 
atheism, present such anomalies as men of genius, that one’s belief 
in the inspiration theory is staggered, unless comparable with the 
instance of the prophet Balaam. 

Genius, if our thesis be admitted, is life, and all other creations 
of the literary man or woman are as dead as the things that never 
were alive—the wooden dollies of the nursery, or the puppets of 
Punchinello. It may, nevertheless, be undetected or unacknow- 
ledged for years; but it remains, for it has the essence of immortality. 

Take the typical instance of Matthew Arnold. For years, nay, 
during nearly the whole of his lifetime, he was patted on the back 
by condescending critics as a scholarly writer of verse; but the 
name of poet, in its higher sense, was denied him. The well-worn 
quotation, poeta nascitur, non fit, was lugged in, and his verse was 
shown to be the outcome of culture, and, say, a musical ear for 
rhythmic cadences. His was an instance of the reversal of 
Wordsworth’s famous aphorism, if, as was shown, he possessed 
the “accomplishment of verse, yet lacked the vision and the 
faculty divine.” The reading public was misled by the verdict of 
those incapable censors of the court of literature, and turned, 
possibly, to authorised insipidities in their twentieth editions. 
Hence, the awakening of the reader to his place amongst the 
great poets came like a revelation. 

Matthew Arnold’s poetry illustrates, more than that of any 
other writer, the impregnating force of genius which gives life 
to the organic mechanism of language—the mere husk of words. 
The language is often severely simple, and yet it has that fascina- 
tion which can only be attributed to genius. Always succumbing 
to the glamour of it, yet aware of its marvellous simplicity of 
diction, one is tempted to dissect, analyse, and get at the whole 
spiritual secret; but you cannot get beyond this—without 
seeming to parade pathos, it touches the pathos which is in the 
human heart. There is never any straining after rhetorical 
effect; he is no phrase contortionist; no resurrectionist of 
obsolete words. The stately rhythm of his blank verse, as in 
“Sohrab and Rustum,” has almost the dignity of Milton; but it 
has also somewhat the simplicity of Moses in the epic of the 
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Pentateuch. It has not that epigrammatic directness of the 
sacred writer which is so quickly assimilated by the reader that 
it would seem to have been his own thought. 


“Jacob served seven years for Rachel, and they seemed to him but a 
few days for the love he had to her.” 


Is it possible to realise that was written thousands of years ago 
—in the childhood of the Jewish race, and during the virile 
maturity of Egyptian civilisation? Yet it is that which has 
coloured the thoughts of succeeding generations of lovers whose 
“course of true love never did run smooth.” 

Dr. Alexander Whyte, in his ‘Bible Characters,’ says that 
“Shakespeare himself falls far below Moses in gems of expres- 
sion”; but that, I think, we cannot wholly endorse. It is 
certain, however, that, for detachable short passages, Matthew 
Arnold bears no resemblance to either of those great writers. It 
is not so much, I think, that he was not a coiner of phrases, as 
that there is such a level excellence throughout the whole of his 
poetry one feels he must be read as a whole. “The Strayed 
Reveller,” for instance, is like a prolonged strain of music, to 
quote from which would be like interrupting a symphony of 
Mozart or Beethoven, and so it is with most of his poems—“ The 
Forsaken Merman,” “The Scholar Gipsy,” “The Youth of 
Nature ””—notably the little poem called “Consolation,” from 
which I have found it impossible to detach a single verse without 
an effect of flatness in the quotation. Yet the complete poem 
seems to me to produce an effect strangely pathetic. 

He has the Miltonic delight in high-sounding nomenclature. 
His frequent similes, also, often remind one of Milton, as thus of 
Rustum’s Club— 


' “and huge, 
Still rough; like those which men in treeless plains 
To build them boats fish from the flooded rivers, 
Hyphasis or Hydaspes, when, high up 
By their dark springs, the wind in winter-time 
Has made in Himalayan forests wrack.” 


Which, of course, reminds one of Milton’s line— 
“Of Ganges or Hydaspes, Indian streams ”— 


in the famous vulture simile. 

The diction, the manner of saying things, is, after all, but the 
husk, however lovely ; but with him the kernel is golden, The 
meaning, the message of his poetry, is something more than what 
Stevenson called “a belief in the ultimate decency of things.” 
It is conviction !—questioner of dogma though he may be— 
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devout conviction! expressed with the authority of one who 
“justifies the ways of God to men.” 
It would seem to be with the authoritative voice of the seer he 
says— 
“Children of men! the unseen Power, whose eye 
Forever doth accompany mankind, 
Hath looked on no religion scornfully 
That man did ever find. 


“Which has not taught weak wills how much they can? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain? 
Which has not called to sunk self-weary man 

Thou must be born again! 

“Children of men! not that your age excel 
In pride of life the ages of your sires, 

But that ye think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well, 
The Friend of man desires.” 


In the biography of Tennyson, already quoted from, there is a 
letter dated 1855 which has covert reference to the public dis- 
regard of Arnold’s poetical pretensions, but expresses somewhat 
his own dawning perception of the faculty divine in him :— 


“Many thanks for the Arnold; nobody can deny that he is a poet; 
. . . [ have already an affection for him that I think will increase.” 


That last phrase, in some measure, expresses the glamour of 
Arnold’s poetry, for it is not only that “you must love him ere to 
you he will seem worthy of your love,” but the ever recurrent 
and increasing interest one has in it, as in a living personality, 
proves the existence of genius. 

Those who, mis-reading Tennyson, have claimed him for 
pantheism or agnosticism, will have their ideas subverted by the 
‘ Biography,’ and, notably, by a letter from his mother, who was 
of the old-fashioned school of Christianity, which is testimony not 
only reliable, but almost sacred in its finality. 

Simple and grand as is the mother’s trust in God, and faith in 
the gospel of Christ, not less simple, though couched in more 


expressive English, is the son’s confession of trust on another 
occasion— 


“Yes, it is true there are moments when the flesh is nothing to me, 
when I feel and know the flesh to be the vision, God and the spiritual the 
only real and true. Depend upon it, the spiritual is the real: it belongs 
to one more than the hand and the foot. You may tell me that my hand 
and my foot are only imaginary symbols of my existence. I could believe 
you; but you never, never can convince me the J is not an eternal Reality, 
and that the spiritual is not the true and real part of me.” 


Eastwoop Kurpson. 





Che Gospel of the Air-balt. 


— 


1. 


Atone a shimmering white road in a rocky heat-reflecting plain, 
beneath a sky of molten lead, three figures rode slowly westwards 
to the mountains. One was a sahib. The other two were men of 
his levies escorting him, and mounted on mules for the occasion. 
These two rode behind at a respectful distance, and since they 
were permitted to ride at ease, they talked with each other- 
Soon their conversation became animated, and they were evidently 
arguing ; they gesticulated and pointed toa strange object fastened 
above the tree of the sahib’s saddle, and of which they got glimpses 
now and again, when his horse swerved a little sideways. It was 
a light-brown circular thing, and it bobbed up and down. Yusif 
Khan, one of the escort, told Mohamed Ali, the other, how he 
had once inadvertently surprised a sahib in his bath, and that he 
had seen him scrubbing his white skin with a thing of that colour 
and size (meaning a sponge), and this was probably such an one. 
Mohamed Ali was confident that it was a musical instrument, or 
part of one, and said that he had seen an instrument with a round 
belly just like this at the end of a yard-long stick, and that the 
whole had made sweet sounds. They argued on, and being carried 
away by the heat of the discussion, made more noise than was con- 
sistent with the solemn duty of escorting a sahib in a dangerous 
frontier country. The latter turned about, and confronting them 
asked sternly what was the matter. 

“Tt is nothing, sahib,” answered the readier liar of the two, 
“and it is finished; ’twas but a matter of our household, for by 
your honour’s kindness, we are cousins.” 

“Shut up, then, and let me hear no more such unseemly noise,” 
answered the sahib. 

He was then about to turn and ride on ahead of them, but 
caught all their four eyes gazing with intelligent interest at the 
round object that hung over his pony’s withers. 
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“What are you looking at?” he asked. “At this?” 

“ Yes, oh mighty one.” 

“Do you know what it is?” 

“No, we were just now asking one another,” replied the hitherto 
silent one, giving the lie direct to his comrade’s recent state- 
ment. 

“Look then,” the sahib explained as he rode on, motioning to 
each to ride alongside of him. “It is made of the skin of a cow, 
and inside it is breath from a man’s body; it is light as air, but 
very strong; with it to-morrow at sundown, I and some men of 
my two companies will play a game. We will kick it with our 
feet, and run after it, and fight with each other for the mastery 
over it, and men’s hearts will grow very warm with the contest. 
But all this I will explain later.” 

And as he hinted at the bare outlines of the game of Association 
football, to two ignorant men of his levies, Daly’s eye glistened 
and his blood coursed merrily through his veins, for he was young 
and active, and had a few years since been the best public school 
forward in England. 

He had now been for three months in a desolate spot some 
fifteen miles from the nearest military station, in charge of two 
companies of irregular infantry levied from the neighbouring 
tribes. He had played no game all this time, and his soul had 
yearned for one. He had been very lonely and oppressed with 
the growing heat of the hot weather. At times he had grown 
almost desperate. On the night before it had come as an inspira- 
tion to him that he should teach his levies football, to drown his 
own care and bring out their manly qualities. And that day he 
had ridden the fifteen miles into Derajai and was riding the fifteen 
miles out again, with a brand-new, tight-blown, English-made 
football dancing before him on the saddle. 


Il. 


On the evening of the next day the parade ground outside the 
fort of Sala was laid out with the red flags of the levies’ camp 
equipment. The ground was hard and sun-baked and in parts 
stony, but was fairly level, and though the weather was scarcely 
good football weather according to English ideas (since the ther- 
mometer still stood at 100°), yet a short spell of half an hour's 
play would do no harm to black man or white. 

There had been no mincing of matters, no request to the men 
do try their hands at a new amusement. Daly’s methods were 
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different from this. He had given the order that the next eleven. 
men on the roster of each company should fall in at 6.30 p.m. for 
fatigue duty in fatigue dress. 

The men came; he divided them into two teams, and to one 
side to distinguish them he gave blue sashes, made that morning 
by his bearer from the inside fly of an old tent. He then arranged. 
each side and explained the rules of the game. He had been used 
to explain to them the elements of tactics in the course of 
their military training, and it proved easier to use military 
expressions in his present explanation. He therefore addressed 
each side much as follows, using English technical military terms 
mixed with the vernacular : 

“Of you eleven men, five are the firing line. At the beginning 
you stand along this line, two on the right flank, one in the centre, 
and two on the left flank. 

“Three men, you three, are in support, one on the right, one 
in the centre, one on the left. 

“Two men are in reserve, one on the right, one on the left. 

“One man remains. He is the sentry over the fort, and the fort: 
is the space between the two big flags. Should the air-ball be 
kicked into the fort, then the fort is taken. Therefore it is your 
object to keep the air-ball from your fort, and to drive it with 
your feet into the fort of the enemy. ‘To the sentry in the fort 
alone is it permitted to strike the ball with the hand. Yonder is. 
the frontier ” (pointing to the boundary line) ; ‘‘ beyond this line 
you must not fight with the enemy, but the air-ball must be 
thrown in and the fight begin anew.” 

And so on. 

The game of football was thus duly inaugurated. The men were 
playing it recklessly, unskilfully, dangerously, yet still playing 
it; some in shoes that flew off at tangents and hit their opponents. 
in the eye, some in bare feet, kicking the ball with naked toes that 
were hard as iron. 

Ever and anon a man came to Daly showing a lump on the shin 
where he had been kicked, or a cut knee, where he had fallen on 
the hard ground, with some show of grievance in his manner, but 
on the whole proud of being wounded in so great a cause. Daly 
had clad himself in the lightest of garments, in an almost trans- 
parent vest, and a thin pair of shorts. His intention at first was 
merely to move about and direct, but soon he drifted willy-nilly 
into the game and joined one side. 

The crowd of sepoys standing round marvelled, as they saw him 
run, dodge, dribble, and pass. He took the ball from end to end, 
when he found no one in the right place to back him up, and deftly 
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got a goal. He did this three times, and then, weary of easy 
victory, retired to “full back.” The players and the crowd all 
marvelled at his swiftness, his skill, his strength, and, not least, 
at the whiteness of his bare knees and arms. 

Said Subadar Abdul Karim to Jamadar Jamalidin as they stood 
watching : 

“ Verily is the strength of the black man in his skin, while the 
skin of the sahib is soft and remains white and tender as that of a 
new-born babe. But the strength of the sahib is not in his skin 
but in his heart.” 

And Jamadar Jamaiidin assented. 

Wonderful they thought it all. Much they talked of it in their 
barracks that night, and very keen were the next twenty-two men 
told off for the new “fatigue” on the following evening. In a 
few nights all had played, and of these some began to improve, 
while there was none that in this dull secluded spot did not look 
upon the evening game as the great “ tamasha” of the whole day. 
Nay more, there seemed something more solemn in it than this. 
The sahib was in such earnest about it. It seemed almost a 
sacred matter to him. Some thought that the rites of the game 
had something to do with his religion, and wondered whether 
perhaps this was the way in which in his own country the sahib 
worshipped his God. Half in jest, half in earnest, they christened 
the ball “ Shaitan” (Satan), and kicked it the more viciously ; and 
side by side, with the idea of mock warfare that Daly himself had 
at first instilled into them with regard to the game, there grew 
up a semi-religious idea that it celebrated in some fashion the 
overthrow of the Evil One. 

The levies were not blind heathens. Ethnologically they were 
Mussulmans, and as naturally intolerant of religious interference 
as any Eastern race. But practically, when left to themselves in 

their mountain fastnesses, they followed no religion. In times of 
great Mohamedan enterprise their tribes had joined in “ Jahads ” 
(religious crusades) against other tribes or against the Govern- 
ment. But for some time they had led a fairly peaceable and so 
ungodly life in their hills and valleys, and so it was that with 
their religious fervour cooled for the time being, these representa- 
tives of theirs that served the British Government were particularly 
prone to such a heresy as that which they had now themselves 
devised, and in which of their own free wills they now 
indulged freely. 

Daly cared for none of these things. He had his football, kept 
fit and was less bored with his exile. He noted vaguely that his 

men seemed happy, and that the introduction of football among 
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them was apparently a success. He noted not at all that they 
loved him, and held him in high esteem. Such a feeling on 
their part was merely a sahib’s due, and called for no special 
exultation. 

And so life went well with him and well with them through this 
hot, hot weather, till the back of midsummer was broken, and there 


remained but a few scorching days till a few showers of rain 
should come and cool the air. 


III. 


One morning in early July after parade was dismissed, Subadar 
Abdul Karim reported that all was well with the levies, but added 
that he had a request to make. Daly bade him make his request, 
and the pompous old man, drawing a deep breath that strained 
his sword belt, straightway held forth. 

“There were two companies of levies. A. Company was re- 
eruited from the Lazarai folk, B. Company from the Taranis. The 
Lazarai folk loved the Taranis, and the Tarani folk loved the 
Lazarais.” 

This seemed a true and self-sufficing statement, and after 
making it Subadar Abdul Karim drew another long breath, and 
paused as though this were the end of the matter. 

Daly knew from experience that it would not be the end, but a 
mere preamble, so begged this respected native officer, with some 
impatience, to proceed to the point. 

Subadar Abdul Karim drew a third long breath, and started on 
what might have been an entirely new subject. 

“The ‘ battle of the air-ball’ was a very good game. All the 
sepoy-folk loved it, and some had indeed made progress.” 

Another deep breath, and another mental jog from Daly at 
length brought him to the point. 

“It was known that B. Company, the Tarani folk, excelled 
A. Company at the game. Yet the Lazarai folk of A. Company 
had declared that with the sahib on their side they would beat 
B. Company. And B. Company had expressed a strong desire to 
put the matter to the test. 

“Therefore would their lord and master, their Commanding 
officer, permit the match that same evening, and bringing the 
light of his august presence thither, aid the Lazarais against the 
Taranis.” 

It seemed a very reasonable sportsmanlike request, for all the 
¢loud of words with which it was embellished. Daly acceded 
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gladly, and looked forward through the heat of that long day to a 
bit of real amusement in the evening. 

Evening came. The massive ball of red sun diffused itself in a 
mist of dust on the horizon. The air grew still. From the 
barracks to the parade-ground trooped twenty-one scantily clad 
ruffians. Daly joined them from his quarters, with “Shaitan,” 
the air-ball, under his arm, and made the twenty-second. The 
Lazarais putting on the blue sashes ranged themselves along with 
Daly. The Taranis, wearing no sashes, faced him. The ground 
had been marked out with the flags, and all was ready. 

Daly tossed with a rupee, won the toss, chose his direction, and 
gave “Shaitan ” a judicious kick to the outside right forward, and 
the match had begun. 

In a zigzag course the ball was passed hither, thither, from 
Daly back to Daly, from him again to the right, back to him and 
on to the left, and back again, but always forward towards the 
goal, “This is a match,” said Daly to himself. “I will play 
my best.” 

Hitherto he had always held himself somewhat in check, lest by 
his greater skill he might monopolise the game, and so check the 
sepoys ardour. Bat now he felt that he might play as though 
he were on the Repton playing fields once more, for had he 
not allied himself for the occasion with the Lazarais against 
the Taranis, and was not this as keen an interest as any of those 
of old? 

At the end of this first rush Daly kicked a goal, and a yell went 
up from some hundreds of spectators, that made him look around 
him. It reminded him of days of schoolboy enthusiasm, but 
more than that, he was thrilled with the wonder of these men’s 
keenness, and felt an honest pride in the success of his enter- 
prise. 

He noticed also that the crowd of onlookers was bigger than 
usual, and that many men from the villages around, the fathers, 
the uncles and the brothers of his sepoys, had come to see the 
“tamasha,” each carrying in jealous hands his roughly-made 
jazail, or some ill-gotten treasure of a rifle, for it was the custom 
of these men to bear arms wheresoever they went. 

The game was started again. The ball, kicked off by the 
Taranis, was stopped by a Lazarai half-back and passed to Daly. 
Meeting it with his head, he passed it to Yusif Khan on the right. 
Yusif Khan, dribbling it and dodging a half-back, passed it back 
to Daly. It seemed that the same would happen that had 
happened before, but one of the Tarani full-backs was on to it 
too quickly and sent it up the field. A half-muffled, half-hearted 
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cheer from the crowd greeted this achievement. The ball soon 
came Daly’s way again, and he would have again got a goal, had 
not this same full-back, coming upon him from behind, deliberately 
tripped him, so that he fell sharply on his knees on the hard 
ground, Getting up angrily, he abused the full-back for his foul 
play. As he looked at him he was puzzled. He did not know 
the face, and this was strange, for he prided himself on knowing 
all his men. And as he looked again he was more than puzzled, 
for the face wore an expression of hate, insolence and defianco. 

He made a mental comment that he must find out who the 
man was, and see that he played the game no more; and the game 
proceeded. 

Later on this same full-back getting the ball, refused to pass it 
to the forwards, but himself dribbling it the whole length of the 
field, and dodging even Daly, got a goal for the Taranis, and the 
Tarani contingent in the crowd gave a more pronounced less half- 
hearted cheer than before. 

Half-time was called, and till within a few minutes of the end 
of the match there was no further score. At last Daly got the 
ball. All his forwards were fagged, out of their places and 
lagging behind. Nothing lay between him and goal but three of 
the other side and their goal-keeper. Of the first two he made 
short work, dribbling the ball past them and leaving them 
standing. The last of the three was the same sinister-looking 
full-back that had fouled him earlier in the match. He felt a 
moment’s hesitation as he approached him, wondering what devil- 
ment he might this time be contemplating. However, he rushed 
forward to meet and pass him. The man was nimble and clever. 
He impeded his way. It was all over in a moment, but, as they 
met, Daly saw him deliberately thrust out his foot to hack him, 
and received a bruise on the shin that, except in a heated moment, 
would have dropped him like a stone. 

The spectators saw this too and groaned, both Lazarais and 
Taranis alike; and the groan, though in miniature, was yet not 
unlike that which rises to heaven from a full-blooded, myriad- 
tongued Anglo-Saxon crowd when aught unseemly happens in a 
league match. 

But the groan was quickly followed by a cheer, no half-hearted 
cheer this time, but the unanimous straining of many hundred 
wild guttural voices, for the sahib, albeit kicked so foully, had 
met his man with such a momentous rib-crunching charge as had 
sent the fellow rolling breathless in the dust. And just before 
Abdul Karim, who kept the time, blew his whistle, Daly had 
scored the winning goal. 
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Such a cheer again went up from all sides as filled Daly with 
wonder and exultation, and he hobbled and limped to his quarters 
with glad thoughts in his heart and with his sepoys all yelling 
like madmen around him. 


IV. 


When he reached his quarters he remarked that it was the 
evening of Wednesday, and it was his rule on Wednesdays to 
mount the guard himself instead of delegating that duty to a 
native officer. 

After a moment’s natural reluctance and hesitation due to his 
bruised limbs, he decided not to break his rule, and after the 
hottest of hot baths, followed by a cold douche from the bhisti’s 
mussack, he struggled into his uniform, drawing tight Khaki 
breeches over two sore knees, and wrapping tight putties over 
two bruised shins. This done, he was ready, and also in the 
worst of tempers. He hobbled to where the guard mounted, in 
no state of mind to pardon a fault, for his putties pinched his 
shins and his breeches chafed his knees. On his arrival the 
native officer on duty should have reported to him at once that all 
were present, but instead, Daly saw him pretending to look as 
though he did not see him, and gazing anxiously in the direction 
of the barracks. 

In a moment or two, two sepoys, buckling their belts as they 
ran, and carrying their rifles anyhow, rushed up breathless. 

This was slackness indeed. To an officer whose instinct it was 
to see everything done decently, in order, and up to time, this 
was intolerable. Daly called them up before him and asked what 
they meant by turning up late and in such a slipshod manner. 
They were speechless. Looking at them again, he saw that they 
were two sepoys of A. Company, and that one of them had played 
in the match that afternoon. He bade them fall in, adding that 
he would tell them off when their guard was finished. 

In due time he inspected the rifles; two of them were dirty, 
and not only that, but soiled with the particular kind of dirt that 
can only come from firing. Turning his eyes from the muzzles 
of the rifles to their owners’ faces, he saw that they belonged to 
the same two men who had fallen in late. This was a serious 
matter. They had evidently been up to some mischief. He told 
the native officer that these men should fall out, and be made 
prisoners, and that two other men should be fallep in for guard 
instead of them, and also that the prisoners must be allowed no 
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communication with one another, or opportunity of fabricating an 
excuse together, till he had seen them on the morrow at orderly 
room. 

At length the guard was inspected and marched off to its 
duties. Daly went off to his quarters to take off his uniform and 
read a dreary novel, till his servant should bring him his solitary 
dinner. 

Something was wrong about something, and he could not tell 
what. His dinner came, and he found he could eat little of it. 
He puzzled over the dirty rifles and the two men late for guard. 
He puzzled over the strange forbidding face of the man who had 
fouled him on the football field, and yet had played so well, and 
yet whom he could not recognise. He puzzled over the extreme 
enthusiasm shown that afternoon by players and watchers alike, 
and over the large numbers of the latter, the like of which he had 
not known before, but all which at the time had so pleased him. 

At last, losing patience withjhimself, he muttered : 

“Hang it all, I’m getting jumpy. I’ve got fever from playing 
footfall in these Indian dog-days, or from the pain of these cursed 
hacks on my shins. I'll take twenty grains of quinine and go 
to bed.” 

After tossing about for some time he slept a fitful sleep till 
morning. Through it all he saw the same face with a hideous 
expression of hate in it, the face of the strange man who had 
played full-back against him. Again and again the face appeared 
in his dreams, now as the man ran with the football between 
his feet, now as he passed it with his head, now as he kicked at 
Daly’s shins, now as he simply stood scowling; and once he 
seemed to be trampling on Daly, and holding the football 
in one hand he struck him full in the face with it, and at 
that moment up ran two sepoys in uniform, with their coats 
unbuttoned, swinging their rifles over their heads, and shouting, 


“Shaitan, Shaitan.” He woke with a start and found his bearer 
calling him. 


V. 


“What have you got to say?” asked Daly of the first of his 
two prisoners that morning. 

“Sahib, the rifle that I brought on guard was not mine. Some- 
one—I know not who—had taken mine, and put this in its place ; 


and in looking for mine, oh my father and mother, I became late 
for guard.” 
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“Look at the mark on his rifle. Is it the same as 
the man’s own number?” asked Daly of Subadar Abdul 
Karim. 

“Tt is the same number.” 

“Then he lies ; marcel: off the rascal and bring in the other; it 
may be he will lie better.” 

Yasin Khan was marched out, and Yusif Khan marched in. 

“What have you got to say?” said Daly to him. 

“Oh, protector of the poor, I have lately been firing my rifle on 
the range, and I had forgotten to clean it. It was a fault. 
Forgive me, sahib. And as for my being late, the battle of the 
air-ball was late, and my whole body was dirty, and I took long 
to clean myself.” 

“ Subadar Sahib, when was this man last at musketry ?” 

“Oh, great one, it is a whole month since.” 

“Then he too is a liar, for his rifle must have been inspected 
many times since then. March him out also, and make all present 
retire and wait outside, save only you, Subadar Abdul Karim, for 
for with you I wish to speak on this matter.” 

The order was obeyed. Daly, left alone with Subadar Abdul 
Karim, asked him whether he knew aught of the matter. 

Subadar Abdul Karim, drawing a deep breath, answered gravely 
and verbosely— 

“Oh, lord and master, I indeed do know the whole matter, and 
I will explain everything, so that the sahib shall know all. But 
first it is necessary that I should lead you to a spot two miles 
hence. There will I, by your honour’s kindness, point out to you 
that which will make all plain. 

“ Be pleased to accompany me now. Your horse is outside and 
ready. I will come on foot; and be pleased to permit these two 
youths, the prisoners, to bring their rifles, and accompany us as 
our escort, for we shall go far from the fort, and the Sirkar’s 
order is that an escort should be present. It is true that it is 
not customary that the sepoy, when a prisoner, should perform 
such duties. But on this occasion, oh sahib, it is better so. All 
will be made clear hereafter.” 

Was this a trap? Was there some devilment brewing? And 
was Abdul Karim—his trusted, confidential friend—the arch- 
plotter of them all ? 

This thought occurred to Daly, but dismissing it as but a 
remnant of his last night’s fever, he acceded to Abdul Karim’s 
request, and set forth to see this mysterious sight that was to 
make all clear. 

Abdul Karim walked alongside, keeping pace with Daly’s pony, 
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while behind, at a respectful distance, walked the two culprits, 
carrying their still dirty rifles, 

As they came to a bend of the rough road on which they were 
moving, Abdul Karim addressed Daly— 

“Oh, sahib, it would be well that these two youths should 
stand on yonder hillock, and watch against surprise.” 

Daly assented. The men were posted on the hill. 

And as he and Abdul Karim proceeded a few yards further 
on the road, it occurred to him to ask whether he knew aught of 
the strange man who had played such a foul game on the evening 
before. 

Abdul Karim, solemnly, and for once briefly replied— 

“That also, oh sahib, will be made plain.” 

Then he led Daly down a nullah, at the top of which the latter, 
dismounting, tied his-pony’s bridle to a tree. 

They were still in view of the two sepoys on the hillock, when 
Abdul Karim stopped, turned about, and with a theatrical wave 
of the hand, said— 

“Sahib, here is the sight that I spoke of.” 

Daly, looking forward, saw a scantily-covered, putrefying 
corpse. 

After the first shock of revulsion, he examined it more closely, 
and in the livid, dangling face beneath him, recognised the look 
of hate and the repulsive features of the strange man that had 
played full-back for B. Company. 

More puzzled than ever, he rounded sharply on the Subadar, 
saying— 

“This is enough. Tell me quickly what you know of this 
matter. Speak not in riddles, but plainly and briefly. I must 
know all, and that quickly.” 

“Qh, dispenser of favours, be not angry; I will now explain 
all. But forgive me if the tale is long, for much hath happened 
of late that I must first tell, before all will be plain. This, then, 
is the story— 

“The battle of the air-ball that the sahib taught us is thought 
highly of among us. Much have we talked about it in the 
barracks, and the fame of it has reached our villages. Much 
have we desired to learn to fight well in this battle, and seeing 
the sahib kick the ball, and toss it with his head, and do with it 
what he would, we said, indeed, that this was magic. Nay, more, 
when we saw how the sahib loved the battle, and what stern 
orders he gave concerning it, we held that the matter was sacred 
to him. And since the sahib thinks it sacred, so we, too, came 
to look upon it as in some sort sacred. We call the air-ball 
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‘Shaitan,’ and when we play we!say that we are beating Satan 
with our feet, and that this is better than the saying of prayers. 
Your honour knows that we are Mussulmans, but in our villages 
we think little of our religion, and observe the laws of the 
Prophet hardly at all, for it is long since any holy man came 
near us to teach us these matters, and these matters, without 
teaching, are hard to understand and remember. 

“But a few days since there came to the country of the 
Taranis one Ghulam Habib, who was himself of the Taranis, but 
from childhood had been in the south, learning much about many 
things. He had been on the holy pilgrimage, and had seen many 
holy men, and had seen also many sahibs, and had also travelled 
to the north, to Ispahan and to Rhum. Some days since he came 
to his own village, and talked much with his own people. He 
brought news of the world, and told them how the Faringhi 
people were in great trouble throughout the world, and that the 
sword of the Prophet was everywhere triumphant. He blamed 
his people much for their carelessness in religion, but blamed 
them more for their obedience to the Sirkar. 

“In a word, oh lord and master, he came preaching a Jahad 
against your people. He desired that the levies—both the Tarani 
folk of B. Company, and the Lazarai folk of A. Company—should 
name a day, and, seizing their rifles and many bullets, should 
escape to the hills, and gather round them a large army. 

“ Very eloquent was he, and much and long did he speak, both 
in the villages, and also by stealth in the men’s barracks. 

“Of the Tarani folk many hearkened to him, and were ready to 
leave the service of the Sirkar, but of the Lazarais very few, if 
any at all. Two nights ago there was much talk in the barracks, 
and at last one of the Lazarais of A. Company spoke to him before 
them all— 

“ «Say you, oh Mullah, that the Faringhis are weak, that the 
power of the Sirkar is gone from them, that the sahib-log are not 
what they were? Have you seen our sahib? Have you seen him 
fight with ‘Shaitan,’ the air-ball?’ 

“And at that many voices cried, ‘Yes, oh Mullah—dJi, have 
you seen our sahib fight with the air-ball ?’ 

“He asked what the air-ball was, and we told him. He 
laughed in scorn, and told us that he, too, played that game, that 
in Hindustan he, too, had learned it, when studying English at a 
college under the Padri-log. 

“Then he abused us much for thinking so highly of this game 
of infidels; but the Lazarai folk were angry, and said that they 
would hear no evil spoken of it. Then he laughed, and said, ‘So 
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be it, the game is surely sacred. Let it, then, be a sign that my 
words are true. Iand the Tarani folk will play the game of the 
air-ball against the Lazarais and their sahib, and if we win the 
fight then are my words true, and we will agree that all shall 
follow me ; if we lose, then do with me what you will.’ 

“This he said vonfidently, for he, indeed, was skilful with the 
air-ball, and withal had not seen your honour’s skill. 

“But we, on our side, had no fear, for had we not seen your 
honour’s prowess? So we knew that all would be well. 

“ Therefore, I came to you and made my request that this fight 
of the air-ball should take place, and ob, sahib, the rest will be 
clear to you. 

“ This ”—pointing to the corpse—“this is Ghulam Habib, of 
the Taranis, the Mullah, who played in the reserve of their force 
in the fight of the air-ball. 

“He played well, but with much villainy, doing hurt, indeed, 
to your honour’s limbs, contrary to the orders of the fight, so that 
we were all very wroth. And as to these two youths, deal with 
them not hardly.” 

“Why, what of them?” asked Daly, still bewildered. 

“ Deal not with them hardly, oh lord and master, for the heart 
in them is good, though to be late for guard is indeed a crime ; 
but truly were their livers hot at the moment.” 

“ What, then, did they do?” 

“When the fight of the air-ball was over, they ran to their 
barracks, and, seizing their rifles, pursued Ghulam Habib as he 
fled from our wrath. They followed him hither, and here, in this 
nullah, shot him down. Thus was it that they were late for 
guard, and that their rifles were dirty. 

“Oh, dealer of favours, deal with them not hardly, for see, the 
shooting was assuredly good. Behold, under the ear of the corpse 
is one bullet-hole, and in his stomach is the other. Therefore, oh 
sahib, deal with them not hardly.” 

And the sahib dealt with them not hardly. 


Powett MILurneTon. 











Women at Cards in the Eighteenth Century. 


In the social life of the eighteenth century nothing is more 
curious than the extraordinary infatuation displayed by all 
classes of society for cards; and it may be said with certainty 
that at no other period have so many women made them the 
one engrossing occupation of their lives. The long hours which 
they constantly spent at the card-table now seem well-nigh 
incredible. A Mr. Prynne, in a volume of reminiscences, says— 


“My mother went annually on a visit to a lady at Nottingham. On 
one or two occasions there were six ladies of the party, and for three days 
she played at quadrille, commencing after breakfast without ceasing. 
Four were occupied with the card-table, and two were at liberty; but 
they took turns to go in as the others came out.” 


In all the social functions of the day cards reigned supreme; 
at the drums and rackets, the routs and assemblies, everyone was 
prepared to play. A drum, in the slang of the day, signified a 
party of intimate friends, where only two or three tables were set. 
A rout usually implied ten tables, and a racket any number above 
ten, but the former term was often used indiscriminately to 
describe any large assembly. In a poem entitled ‘The Rout,’ 
published in the latter half of the century, the writer gives a 
description of one where— 


“Twice fifteen tables grace the room, 
Which wait from fortune’s nod their doom; 
Some careless seem, yet all intent 
Pursue the game for which they went.” 


Conversation was sometimes entirely tabooed, and even refresh- 
ments were not always provided, cards by themselves being con- 
sidered a sufficient entertainment. Under such circumstances it 
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is scarcely surprising that non-players met with a cool reception. 
The hostess, though she welcomes them 


“In terms most hearty, 
Begs they’d sit down and form a party, 

Yet gives them hints and smiles still gracious, 
That if of money too tenacious, 
She’d rather they had kept away.” 


Together, no doubt, with much innocent card-playing, an 
immense amount of gambling went on, and, as Mr. Lecky 
remarks, this passion for gambling was as common among 
women as among men. Contemporary writers teem with illustra- 
tions of the prevailing mania. One writer tells the story of a 
lady who played till all her ready-money was gone, then staked 
her cap, which her opponent put in his pocket, and afterwards 
her handkerchief. It must be remembered that this was before 
the days of machine-made lace, when the articles in question 
would be trimmed with costly needlework. Goldsmith, in his 
‘Citizen of the World,’ mentions an old lady who when dying, to 
pass the time, played the curate of the parish, and having won 
all his money, proposed playing for her funeral expenses. Her 
proposal was accepted, but “ unfortunately the lady expired just 
as she had taken her deal.” 

Lady Elizabeth Stuart, who died at the age of eighty-three, 
only a year before her death lost £450 in one night at cards. 
A writer in the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1766 states that a lady, 
a week before, had lost 3,000 guineas at a sitting. 

One of the most notorious female gamblers of the eighteenth 
century was Miss Pelham, the daughter of the Prime Minister. 
She not only ruined herself at cards but would have beggared 
her sister Mary as well, had not their friends intervened and 
insisted on the sisters separating. Horace Walpole gives a 
pitiful account of “poor Miss Pelham sitting up all night at 
the club without a woman, losing hundreds a night and her 
temper, beating her head, and exposing herself before the young 
men and the waiters.” Another writer says that the unhappy 
woman often played with the tears streaming down her cheeks. 
“Lady Mary Compton, an old maiden lady, a contemporary of 
Miss Pelham, and, like her, addicted to gambling, had the same 
propensity to tears. When she lost, we are told, she wept 
bitterly—* not for the loss itself,’ she was careful to explain, 
“but for the unkindness of the cards.” 

Both ladies, when luck went against them, lost their tempers, 


as did many others, and amongst them Mrs. Clive. The actress, 
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after her retirement from the stage, lived at Twickenham, in a 
cottage lent her by Horace Walpole. ‘The place had then a 
reputation for quiet card-parties. In Montpellier Row lived four 
aged dames, known in the neighbourhood as Manille, Spadille, 
Basto and Pimto, terms drawn from the game of quadrille. They 
were accustomed to assemble every night at each other’s houses 
to play cards. On the first of the month each in turn gave a 
grand party. A relative of one of the ladies has left an account 
of one of these functions at which he was present. Mrs. Clive 
was one of the guests and happened to have for her opponent an 
old lady with very white hair, who in the course of the game 
displayed two black aces. Thereupon Mrs. Clive flew in a rage 
and screamed— 

“Two black aces! Here, take your money, though I wish 
instead I could give you two black eyes, you old white cat!” 

Many were the games with which a lady of quality was ex- 
pected to be conversant. Some proved to be but the passing fancy 
of a decade, their names long since forgotten ; others remained in 
favour throughout the century, whilst a few have survived to the 
present day and are played almost as keenly as ever. 

A passage in Vanbrugh’s ‘ Provoked Husband’ gives a list of 
games most in vogue with women during the first half of the 
century :—“ And we are to be at the what-d’ye call it—assembly, 
and see the ladies play at Quadrille and Picquet, and Ombre, and 
Hazard and Basset.” 

Basset and ombre, games of the seventeenth century, are both 
now obsolete. The former, a very gambling game, was played 
only for the stakes. Addison’s ‘Journal of a Fine Lady’ has the 
entry: “From 6 to 11 at Basset. Mem. Never set again upon 
the Ace of Diamonds.” 

Lady Cowper, one of the women of the bed-chamber to the 
Princess of Wales on the death of Queen Anne, notes pathetically 
in her diary :— 

“In the evening I played at Basset as low as I could, which they rallied 
me for; but I told my mistress I played out of duty not inclination; and, 
having four children, nobody would think ill of me if, for their sakes, I 
desired to save my money, when I did not do anything that was mean, 
dishonest, or dishonourable.” 


Ombre, a game offering more scope for skill than basset, was 
first introduced by the Court, but soon became a favourite game 
with the upper and middle classes of society. Swift exclaims— 


***To know the world,’ a modish phrase 
For Ombre, visits, balls and plays.” 
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His ‘Journal to Stella’ contains frequent mention of playing 
threepenny ombre with friends and acquaintances of both sexes. 
Stella in Ireland was occupying her evenings at the same game, 
and Swift often rallies her on her play as reported by herself. 
Conscientious Lady Cowper was obliged to join in ombre as well 
as in basset at Court, having received a hint from the vice- 
chamberlain that she was expected “to set a good example” by 
so doing. 

After ombre had gone out in London society, it seems to have 
been still in vogue on the continent, to judge from a passage in 
the diary of the eccentric Lady Mary Coke. In 1773 she visited 
Vienna, and wrote a description of a game of ombre she played 
with a certain cardinal and the old Princess Lobkowitz :— 


“TI was quite angry with the luck of the cardinal; he won of the princess. 
and me a hundred and forty fish. I did everything in the world to change 
his luck—overturned his box, placed the pool at a different side of the 
table—at all of which he did nothing but laugh, and his luck continued 
till the last moment. He prayed and ate his supper during the party. 
When the clock struck eight he said a prayer, and at nine eat a pheasant. 
When he counted his winnings he said: ‘And I have not once cheated 
you!’ ‘Good God,’ I answered, ‘are you accustomed to cheat?’ And 
in this way ended my party with his Eminence.” 


No mention of ombre can be made without a reference to. 
Belinda’s game in Pope’s ‘Rape of the Lock.’ As early as 1788, 
Mr. Daines Barrington writes that ‘‘ when ombre is forgot (and it is 
almost already) it may be revived with posterity from that most 
admirable description.” Elia tells us that his old friend, Mrs. 
Battle, once did him the favour to play through the game with 
him from the poem. 

Ombre may be played with two, three, or four players, but three 
was the usual number. Mrs. Battle, who preferred square games, 
disliked three-handed ombre for much the same reason as she did 
cribbage. Three-sided tables, made expressly for this game, may 
still be sometimes met with in old country houses, though their 
original use has probably been forgotten. 

Of all card games, none has ever been so popular with women 
as quadrille. Men from the first gave the preference to whist, 
but over the weaker, less scientific sex, “ the artful, cheating game 
of quadrille” exercised an overwhelming fascination. Young, 
the author of the famous ‘Night Thoughts,’ declares that in 
his day— 

“The fair long vigils keep; 
They sleep no more, Quadrille has murdered sleep.” 


The game is a French modification of the Spanish Hombre. It 
8s 2 
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was brought over to England about 1720, and soon acknowledged 
to be a decided improvement on ombre. As early as 1724 
Mrs. Delany writes of its being the rage in London. The terms 
employed in the game are all French, and their frequent occurrence 
in the letters and memoirs of the eighteenth century testify to 
its great and prolonged popularity. The vole and vole-sans- 
prendre are often mentioned. For instance, Horace Walpole 
informs a correspondent that the most he can tell him of Mrs, 
Clive is of a miraculous draught of fishes she took in a vole-sans- 
prendre. 
_ Young was not the only satirist who attacked the prevailing 
female passion. An old magazine contains the following curious 
epigram :— 
“On a lady playing at Quadrille.” 
“To cards my dear wife is so very a slave, 
That when death calls her soul from the land, 


If four should sit down to quadrille on her grave, 
She will rise with the vole in her hand.” 


Persons are still living who can remember to have played at 
quadrille in their early youth. The dear ladies at Cranford were 
still playing it in the second decade of this century, as well as 
ombre and preference. The latter, their favourite game, is a 


variation of quadrille, formerly much played in Lancashire, and 
considered by many persons an improvement on the original 
game. 

Although women throughout the eighteenth century continued 
generally to prefer quadrille to whist, they very soon learnt to 
play the latter game. As early as 1712, Swift, calling on Lady 
Clarges, found Lady Godolphin playing whist, and sat by her, he 
tells Stella, and talked of her cards. A generation later it was 
reckoned an essential accomplishment for women. Not to know 
whist was to be at a disadvantage in society, and, in consequence, 
ladies of quality took lessons from Edmund Hoyle, whose famous 
treatise on whist had just brought him into note. Only a year 
before that celebrated pamphlet appeared, Horace Walpole decided 
he must after all learn the game, “ having waited in vain for it to 
be left off.” 

By the middle of the last century whist had become a serious 
rival to quadrille. The lovely Mrs. Sheridan, Richard Brinsley’s 
first wife, complains to her husband of being forced to play whist 
in society. In 1786 she writes to him from Crewe Hall :— 


“Oh, my own! you can’t think how they beat me every night. If this 
goes on I shall soon be on the debtor's side of Mr. Crewe’s book. I am 
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the more provoked at my ill-fortune, as I was in hopes this little card 
purse of mine would have been particularly useful at this time. It is the 
abominable whist they make me play. ...I lost twenty guineas last 
night and fifteen the night before.” 


But there were not lacking women, even in those early days of 
whist, who preferred the “king of games” to any other. The 
Duchess of Queensberry, Prior’s Kitty, was a noted whist-player. 
Mrs. Macaulay, the historian, and the learned Miss Elizabeth 
Carter, among others, loved a game of whist. 

A very different game, in the eighteenth century, frequently 
bracketed with whist, was brag, the father of modern poker. 
Strange to say, it was considered “ peculiarly adapted to the fair 
and softer sex.” ‘“ Hereby,” we are informed, “ they do acquire 
a decent assurance and competency of countenance so absolutely 
necessary to life, and remedy the shamefacedness, which is the 
defect of nature, by the assistance of her handmaid art.” 

We know from Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who mentions in 
a letter in 1749, “that your new-fashioned, horrid game of brag ” 
had been “the genteelest amusement” when she was a girl, that 
brag was revived, but not invented, in the middle of the century. 
It became the rage amongst the upper classes, and the great 
Hoyle wrote a treatise on it for the instruction of the ignorant. 
In 1750 London was greatly alarmed by the shock of an earth- 
quake, and Horace Walpole, in a letter to a friend, asks him what 
he will think of “‘ Lady Catherine Pelham, Lady Frances Arundel, 
and Lady Galway, who go this evening to an inn ten miles out of 
town, where they are to play at brag till five in the morning, and 
then come back—I suppose to look for the bones of their husbands 
and friends under the rubbish.” 

A few years later a correspondent in ‘The Rambler’ describes 
how, as a girl, she had been made to drudge at whist by her 
father till she was weary of it; but how, just as she married, 
“dear, delightful brag came into fashion, and has ever since been 
the joy of my life ; so easy, so cheerful, so genteel !” 

But the days of brag were already numbered, and fashionable 
people, in London at any rate, were betaking themselves to loo, 
or lanterloo, as it was first called. This was undoubtedly the 
round card-game of the century. None has ever before, or since, 
enjoyed as great a popularity. A very early allusion in Ward’s 
curious book, ‘Adam and Eve stripped of their Furbelows,’ serves 
to show that from the first loo rivalled quadrille in the favour of 


women. The highest card, it must be remembered, is Pam, the 
knave of clubs— 


“Even mighty Pam, that kings and queens o’erthrew.” 
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“Were she at her parish church in the height of her devotion, and 
should anybody in the interim but stand at the church door and hold up 
the knave of clubs, she would take it to be a challenge at lanterloo, and, 
starting from her prayers, would follow her beloved Pam as a traveller 
‘does an Ignis Fatuus.” 


For a time a perfect mania for loo raged among all classes of 
society. Horace Walpole was devoted to the game, and writes of 
the Countesses of Barrymore and Massareene, Lady Browne, Lady 
Hereford, and other noble dames, as “his dear sisters-in-loo.” 
The Princess Amelia, a great lover of cards, was specially addicted 
to loo, and Walpole often formed one of her party. In 1768 she 
assured Lady Mary Coke that she had that year lost £500 at 
cards, and was resolved for the future to play only shilling loo. 
The princess, however, failed to keep her good resolution, for six 
years later she writes of playing half-guinea stakes with a new 
method introduced by Mrs. Howe. “ Every single stake,” she 
adds, “ we were all forced to play.” 

Lady Powys, described by Horace Walpole as “a Macaroni 
rake engaged in losing her estate at loo,” had such an infatuation 
for loo and quinze, that she obtained the nickname of Louis 
Quinze. Walpole announces to a correspondent that Quinze 


Louis has arrived, but he fears without quinze louis. 

Towards the close of the century casino came into fashion, and 
was very popular in Bath and Tunbridge Wells. Miss Sarah 
Holroyd, in 1796, writes from the former city to her niece :— 


“The lowest is half-crown casino, and scarce any other game played. 
Three or four guineas a night so spent, if I could afford it, I could not 
forgive myself for doing it; and without playing, an old woman passes 
her time unpleasantly, and looks awkward.” 


Her clever niece confesses in return that she too cannot well 
avoid playing, unless she takes the alternative of falling asleep, 
for that everyone plays at whist or casino, and she would be left, 
if she did not do so, like the queen in the corner. 

As the rage for loo a little abated, thorough-going gamblers, 
not satisfied with sober games like whist, quadrille, or casino, 
requiring more or less thought and skill, betook themselves to a 
new game known as faro or pharaon. Like basset, which it 
somewhat resembled, faro was a gambling game, played entirely 
for the stakes. As it was an advantage to hold the bank, 
several leaders of society set up banks in their own houses; the 
first to do so being the Duchess of Cumberland. For a time the 
host or hostess acted as banker, but objections arising to this 
plan, a professional banker was hired for five or ten guineas a 
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night. Four ladies of rank, Lady Buckingham, Lady Elizabeth 
Luttrel, Lady Mount-Edgecumbe, and Lady Archer, were severally 
convicted of keeping illegal gaming-tables, and fined £50 each. 
Gillray caricatured three of the ladies as ‘‘ Faro’s daughters.” 

The same Lady Elizabeth Luttrel, the sister of the Duchess of 
Cumberland, was afterwards accused of being “ dexterous with 
the cards,” and found it advisable to travel abroad for a time. 
Whilst in Germany, she was discovered cheating at’ cards, and less 
respect being shown to her rank there than in England, it is said 
she was condemned to draw a barrow, to which she was chained, 
through the streets. 

Faro did not enjoy a long vogue, partly, no doubt, because of 
the scandals it occasioned, but chiefly because it was found 
impossible to check the vast amount of cheating carried on, 
mostly by women, in connection with it. The bankers soon 
discovered that all the calculated advantage of the bank did not 
balance the counterfeit coin introduced, and the debts of honour 
contracted by ladies. The Times for April 29th, 1793, states that 
“the Faro-banks are losing money every night, and that the ladies 
understand the game so well, and play so keen, that it requires 
the eye of an argus to discover all their tricks.” A story is told 
of a Miss Vernon, a maid-of-honour, who lost £200 in one evening 
at faro, and bid her opponent “mark it up.” The gentleman 
intimated that he would prefer a draft on her banker, upon which 
she gave him one on Drummond’s. On presenting it the next 
day at the bank, the clerk asked him if he would like the 
contents immediately, and on his replying ‘“ Assuredly,” the man 
showed the note, which ran: “ Pay the bearer a hundred blows, 
well applied.” 

It is scarcely a hundred years since a stand was first made against 
the curious custom of candle-money. It had gradually become 
usual for every guest who sat down to play to deposit a small sum 
under the candle-sticks. Ostensibly the money went to defray 
the cost of the cards, but the servants often considered it as their 
perquisite. Proof, however, is not wanting that it was frequently 
pocketed by the hostess, who regarded it as a regular source of 
income. A paragraph in the Times for March 24th, 1796, says 
that “the tabbies of Bath are in a state of insurrection in 
consequence of an example set by Lady Elcho, who neithur 
visits nor receives company that pay for cards. This laudable 
reformation is adopted so generally that the dowagers who long 
fed upon card-money are turning their thoughts to some more 
creditable means of earning a livelihood.” 

That card-money had grown to be something of a public 
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scandal is plainly hinted at by Anstey in his ‘New Bath 
Guide’ :-— 
“TI very much wonder - 
Why they put so much money the candlestick under ; 
For up comes a man on a sudden slap-dash, 
Snuffs the candle, and carries away all the cash. 
And as nobody troubles their heads any more, 
I’m in very great hopes that it goes to the poor.” 


Some time before this, Hoyle junior, son of the more famous 
Edmund Hoyle, remarked : 


“It would be worth a lady’s while to reflect how she would like to pay 
a legal tax of £27 7s. 6d. for an annual licence to play at cards. Yet so 
much is the deposit of 1s. 6d. a night for card-money, unless she is a low 
woman, and vulgar enough to refrain from playing on Sundays.” 


Sunday card-playing was common enough among all classes of 
society. The day was generally looked upon as one for innocent 
recreaticn. Good Queen Charlotte took her drawing-lesson on 
Sunday, and played at cards as a matter of course. Beau Nash 
made a regulation against public card-playing at Bath, but this 
did not affect private play. Ina novel published in 1772, one of 
the female characters, a woman of fashion, exclaims: “ What do I 
talk of Sunday, I forget that superannuated old creature Nash 


will not let us play on Sunday night—in public.” 

But as the century wore on, the combined influence of the 
Evangelicals and the Methodists bore heavily on Sunday amuse- 
ments of every kind, and gradually card-playing became reserved, 
by all but the most worldly section of society, for week-days. 








On Gardens. 


Ix the opinion of certain horticulturally-minded friends there 
could hardly exist a person more incompetent than myself to 
discourse on the subject of gardens. Botany has always been 
distasteful to me; my views are purely those of the amateur, and 
I lay no claim to the style or title of a gardener. It is my habit 
neither to rise at daybreak, nor to toil when Night has laid her 
cool hand upon the earth in watering the pet nurslings of my 
fancy. I ransack the borders of my acquaintance for no plants 
equally obscure and uninteresting; I retain some scruples of the 
honesty which your true gardener scorns, for he would as lief 
steal a seed as have it given him, and I have seen a person, with 
no other signs of kleptomania, rifle a flower-bed when the owner’s 
back was turned; I do not make my memory ache with mile- 
long appellations, preferring the simpler and more beautiful 
names of our mother-tongue. The man who calls the larkspur 
“Delphinium” is even more abhorrent to me than he who dubs 
Jacob’s ladder “Polymonium.” I am sure the honeysuckle 
climbs more sweetly about the June hedges than would “ Loni- 
cera Periclymenum,” and the delicate lady-fern would scorn to 
masquerade as unwieldy “ Asplenium Filix-Foemina.” ‘“ Love-in- 
a-mist” and “ Sweet-william ” conjure up more pleasing memories 
than “Nigella Damascena” or “ Dianthus Baratus,” and a poet 
would shudder to add harsh “ Jackmannii ” to the clematis which 
hangs in purple clusters on his wall. Moreover, a daisy-studded 
lawn has no terrors for my eye, but rather do I think that those 
white-fringed balls of gold add a subtler beauty to the smooth 
grass. I confess that a weed on the path or in the well-filled 
border does not distress me as it properly should, and that I 
prefer the wild tangle of my unlopped trees—a network of 
exquisitely harmonised lines—to the neatest shrubbery in the 
world. 

Have you ever been dragged along a path in the wake of some 
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enthusiastic gardener who bends over each seedling with a more 
than paternal pride, and expects your admiration of each minute 
plant, the polysyllabic name of which he rolls out with gusto ? 
‘Surely such an one reverses the order of Nature: books are the 
means of learning, flowers a delight and refreshment to the mind ; 
I do not choose to use my garden as a study. Ye true gardeners, I 
glory in your scorn, and would no more join your company than 
I would journey in mid-winter to the Pole! 

But I claim to speak of gardens with the best of you, for do I 
not love the glowing colours of a border and revel in the form 
of a Spanish iris or of a columbine? Do I not more perfectly 
appreciate my garden when I sit on the lawn with a book, 
listening to the bees among the flowers and watching the white 
clouds move across the sky, than you, toiling with your spades 
and water-cans in the heat of the sun ? 

First, then, to define a garden. It must of necessity surround 
a house—no-one could imagine a garden in the midst of a wood— 
and more, its fashion springs from the fashion of the house as by 
an infrangible rule. The suburban villa fences in a plot of 
ground, and in a square of grass cuts flower-beds filled with 
geraniums and edged with lobelia, flowers which have I know not 
what of neat vulgarity about them. The old country-house 
nestles among creepers and labyrinths of yew hedges; its broad 
lawns are velvet to the touch, its borders thick with luxuriant 
perennials. The Jacobean mansion is approached by formal paths 
and surrounded by stiff stone-work and stately trees. 

In all England one could perhaps find no lovelier garden than 
that of T: , an old manor-house sheltered by a hill and bounded 
by the moat, which is the only relic of the former feudal castle. 
The tiled roof, the gables inlaid with oaken beams, are almost 
hidden by fragrant roses and jasmine—flowers that shine like 
stars against their darker foliage. A sundial stands in the square 
of lawn before the porch, and the windows to your right open 
upon a yew-hedged bowling-green. Beyond, the smooth lawn 
slopes down to a little stream, thick with water-loving reeds and 
yellow flags ; and lime-trees whose fragrance the breeze wafts to 
us, sweep the greensward in magnificent curves. If you turn to 
the left, along yonder grassy path, you will find yourself between 
borders gorgeous with poppies and sweet-william, with hollyhocks 
and lilies, that frame distances of blue hill and clear sky. The 
kitchen-garden lies through that gate in the wall of mellowed brick 
—an old-fashioned kitchen-garden, with mingled fruit and veget- 
ables and flowers. There are pear and plum-trees against the wall, 
and strawberry beds next the feathery asparagus, and gooseberry 
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bushes hidden by hedges of sweet-pea. Gooseberries, whether 
smooth and green or red and hairy, are the very fruit to pick on 
our way through the garden. Strawberries and raspberries 
require the accompaniment of sugar and cream to yield their 
full charm, like a spoiled beauty who will only show herself in 
an elegant costume. The gooseberry, rustic maid, is sweetest 
plucked in the open, and pressed without further delay to 
the lips. 

Another turn will bring you into a labyrinth of yew hedges, 
and so back to the bowling-green, across which the long shadows 
lie, and the sundial which marks the approach of evening. The 
light is golden on the house and on the tangled borders; the air 
is fragrant with many scents. 

And yet the formal garden of G——- made me waver in my 
allegiance. Those straight terraces with carved balustrades ; 
those steps across which the peacocks sweep, superb with 
glowing tail and crested head; those quaint stone statues—a 
satyr piping to the hooped shepherdess on his right, a peruked 
fiddler fiddling to a Greek nymph—all this has a charm of its 
own. One should come here in moonlight: then would one 
almost see the shades of departed cavaliers pacing the terrace and 
hear the vows they whisper in the ears of pale ghost-ladies. The 
rustling of the branches would be mingled with the movement of 
silken robes; from yonder thicket might come the touch of steel 
as two gentlemen fight for the glance of a woman’s eyes. 

Yes! the garden of T is for the sunlight of a summer’s 
afternoon, for a book of fairy-tales, for joy and laughter; this 
terraced pleasaunce is sad and heavy with memories. It marks a 
dead fashion, and dead fashions are at best melancholy things that 
strike to the heart of our mortality. 

Something of this sadness, touched to passion by the warmth of 
an Italian sun, broods over the island-garden of a beautiful lake. 
There, too, are terraces and statues, but groves of sombre ilex take 
the place of yew-hedges, and one sees few flowers save the 
oleanders growing in moulded terra-cotta pots. The water washes 
long flights of steps with an oocasional melancholy ripple, and the 
thought of some long-past romance lies in the atmosphere. Only 
vague whispers of it reach us from the trees: love, treason, 
jealousy, perhaps a dagger-thrust or flashing rapiers—who 
knows ? 

For these Italian gardens, sunburnt and scorching, with a 
fountain modelled by some great master in the midst, have 
strange memories of crime and passion. Who that has climbed 
the hill. of Boboli and looked down on cypress-girdled Florence, 
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does not feel that that sombre garden, with its amphitheatre 
about the basin of porphyry and its dark trees, is in! harmony 
with the rugged palace against which Time has dashed his hand in 
vain? If there are phantoms in this garden of the Medici, they 
are terror-stricken women or bravos doomed to haunt the scene of 
their crimes. 

But Italy has its joyful gardens too. I know one, on the slope 
beneath San Miniato, surrounding a tiny villa. It is deserted, 
save for the brown-limbed children from the “podere,” for the 
owner is a cardinal, the last of his name, who spends his time 
chiefly at Rome. An orange-garden is on the level of the lower 
rooms, with terra-cotta pots, and a border of freesia growing thick 
and low against the wall. Above it the ground is terraced to 
meet the slope of the hill, and sitting on the low open-work 
parapet one sees Florence and the plain melting away to the 
Carrara mountains. A stone table and bench are set in the gravel 
of the terrace; and beyond the medlar-tree and a single cypress 
that flings its spire against the sky, the garden changes into 
olive-terraces, for it is, after all, merely a scrap of land reclaimed 
from the “podere.” It is sweet to plunge into the long lush 
grass and to gather sheaves of the scarlet poppies that grow so 
thickly among it, or to follow the course of the little rivulet which 
keeps a green streak on either bank in the very heat of summer. 
Daisies, stronger and larger than those of England, spring up 
beside the pathway, and here and there you may find anemones or 
grape-hyacinths. Above, the olive-branches make a fret-work 
against the sky, and show their silver linings as the breeze 
ruffles them. All of Italian poetry seems embodied in such a 
spot. There is none of the mystery of the North, but all is clean 
and definite and sunny. 

Yes, we owe perhaps more than we know to that temper of the 
Renascence which has made man look on uncultured nature as 
rude and unrefined! A garden supplies that which neither art 
nor nature alone can give; and, let our botanical friends rail as 
they may, we will enjoy our gardens after our own fashion. 





Che Dead Finish. 


Mipsummer in mid-Australia! From steel-grey sky the afternoon 
sun blazed down on steel-grey bush. A faint breeze rustled the 
drooping leaves and rattled the ribbon-like streamers of half-shed 
bark that clung to the stems of scraggy gum trees, rising above 
the illimitable expanse of meaner scrub. But the breath of the 
wind was as the blast from a furnace, and the sound of its 
passing like the crackling of flames among desiccated brush- 
wood. 

In the blinding flood of light and heat the whole face of nature 
appeared blurred, as if a sponge had been drawn over the picture 
before outlines and colours had become fixed. The all-encom- 
passing bush seemed to dance in the quivering haze; the gaunt 
trunks and limbs of withered eucalypts assumed distorted shapes ; 
outcropping rocks took grotesque forms, suggesting in gigantic 
proportions pack-laden animals or fearsome beasts of prey. On 
the further side of a vast salt pan, white with incrustation of 
chemicals, gleamed the mirror-like surface of a lake, limpid, 
serene, cerulean, with inverted images of crags and trees re- 
flected on its bosom; yet, withal, a delusion and a snare, for the 
cool and inviting waters were but the phantasmagoria of the 
mirage, the crowning mockery of the arid wilderness. 

No living thing stirred in the bush, not even snake or iguana. 
Neither note of bird nor drone of insect broke the dread, brooding 
stillness. The gentle frou-frou of the wind only served to render 
the silence audible. 


Surely no human being could contrive to exist in such a place 
of desolation. 

Yet on the hither side of the illusive sheet of water, close to a 
bleached outcrop of quartz, could be seen evidence of man’s handi- 
work—a rude wooden windlass propped on top of a mound of broken 
stone, and surmounted by a slender framework of poles sapporting 
a ihick canopy of brushwood. And within the rectangular shadow 
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cast by this slight protection from the sun’s scorching rays was 
stretched the figure of a man. 

The attitude—face turned downwards and resting on arms 
outstretched to full length—might be one of slumber, of ex- 
haustion, or of death. But the man lived, for he moaned and 
murmured in his troubled sleep. The shovel and pick close by; 
the windlass, rope, and ox-hide bucket; the black, narrow, roughly 
logged shaft beneath, told their own story. The desert dweller 
was a prospector for gold. 

Let the existence of a gold mine at the North Pole be definitely 
proved, and the North Pole will be reached within the period of a 
single summer; let the seething crater of Vesuvius be demon- 
strated to be rich in the yellow metal, and a means for rifling it of 
its contents will be devised ere the filling of a single moon. The 
gold prospector knows no impossibilities; he braves all dangers, 
endures all hardships, takes all risks. His bones whiten the 
plains and the mountains of every region of the earth remote from 
civilization. Every year he perishes in his hundreds, but the 
death roll is unrecorded. Once in a decade he returns to the 
haunts of men, a solitary unit, exultant and treasure-laden, and 
the fame of his riches is flashed across the seas. Thousands rush 
in to emulate this success, and in due course more bones bleach in 
the wilderness. 

Was the grim tragedy that has rounded off the life stories of so 
many gold seekers in process of re-enactment in the mid-Australian 
bush? Had the sleeper, in his attitude of weariness and hope- 
lessness, laid himself down to die? Were his muttered and in- 
coherent ravings the delirium of privation and presage of dis- 
solution ? 

The hour of sunset was approaching. The shadow from the 
shelter of boughs, becoming more and more elongated, had 
gradually shifted its position, till now it ceased to protect the 
recumbent figure. The oblique, yet still fierce, sun rays struck. 
directly on the nape of the sunburned neck, and caused the 
sleeper to move uneasily. He raised his head and glanced around ; 
then on all fours crept within the shadow once again, and assumed 
a sitting posture, with his back against one of the poles sup- 
porting the canopy overhead. His face was towards the phantom 
lake across the salt pan. 

It was the face of a hunted man—a man trying to flee from 
some impending danger. A brick-red complexion could not 
conceal the haggard expression of every feature. The eyes were 
bloodshot ; the brow was furrowed with anxiety; the long and 
matted hair, the stubbly beard of a few weeks’ growth, the 
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shapeless soft felt hat, the flannel shirt opened at the breast, the: 
earth-stained moleskin trousers, the boots only partly laced, the 
unkempt appearance generally, all bespoke the neglect of des- 
peration and despair. 

“My God! that mirage again! I seem to be always seeing it,” 
he muttered ; and the rough hands were clenched in impotent 
anger. But the eyes continued to gaze longingly on the grateful 
blue of the delusive waters. 

An hour passed, during which the man hardly stirred. The 
sun, like a globe of burnished copper, dipped its lowermost edge 
beneath the horizon ; then swiftly, as if pressed downwards by a 
mighty and invisible hand, the glowing disc sank entirely beneath 
the sky-line. The mirage vanished like a dream. The shadows 
of tree and shrub, of mound and bough shelter, disappeared. The 
wind now came in fuller and slightly cooler puffs, and the miner 
staggered to his feet. 

At a little distance, amidst a clump of timber, the white canvas. 
of asmall tent was flapping in the evening breeze. Beside it stood 
a round water-tank of corrugated iron. In front of the tent hung 
a gallon canvas water-bag. The bag was about half full, but the 
tank was empty. The man advanced slowly towards this spot.. 
He looked into the cistern, and for a moment with both hands 
drummed against its hollow resounding sides. Then, with a 
smothered cry of disgust, he turned away, and reaching for the 
water-bag, just moistened his parched and cracking lips. 

“ Almighty powers! I can fight against hunger and thirst, but I 
can’t stand this solitude any longer,” he murmured. Then an 
idea seemed to enter his head, and a flickering smile played about 
the corners of his mouth. Pushing aside the door screen of the 
tent, he disappeared for a moment, then emerged holding some 
garments in his hand. With all gravity he proceeded to fasten an 
old coat and hat on a sapling close by. 

“ Jack, old mate, I must have some one to talk to. These will 
make me think you’re here. Three weeks gone, three weeks of 
utter loneliness! Great Scott! it seems an eternity.” The man 
sat down on a log, and surveyed his work with evident satisfaction. 
But soon the hunted, haunted look stole back into his eyes, and 
he glanced nervously around, as if to make sure that no one was 
by to observe the childish trick he was practising upon himself. 
The glare was that of a lunatic, or of asane man seized with the 
dread anticipation of approaching madness. 

Satisfied that he was still alone, the bushman continued the 
conversation with his imaginary companion. 

“Three weeks gone, Jack. It showed good pluck to try to get 
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back from the Dead Finish on two gallons of water. Sixty 
miles of trackless burning sand, and with such a sun overhead, and 
the wind blowing a brickfielder! But you got through, I know, 
old fellow. You were always real grit. And the camels will be 
coming out with water, and we'll worry along for the rest of the 
summer. Then, Jack, no more prospecting or mining for you or 
for me. After all those years we’ve struck it rich at last, my boy. 
It’s hey back for old England, eh, mate?” The speaker had risen 
to his feet, and he patted the coat that represented his comrade 
with affectionate cordiality. To the distempered and self-deluded 
brain, the hallucination of renewed companionship had almost 
become reality. 

The shades of night were now falling. The miner again entered 
the tent, and returned with an unlighted candle in his hand. 

“T’ll just have another look at the reef, Jack. You're too tired 
to go down, old chap? Allright. Stay here and rest. Jeewhiz! 
Sixty miles on two gallons! You must be dead beat.” 

The gaunt figure slouched towards the windlass. The rope was 
run down to its full length, and then, hand over hand, the man 
disappeared into the darkness of the shaft, swinging from side to 
side, and finding an occasional foothold on rough projections of 
rock. The hole was not very deep—only twenty feet or there- 
abouts. In the little square chamber at the bottom, he lit the 
candle; then, slightly bending his body, advanced a few yards 
along a narrow drive. When the end of this tunnel was reached, 
he held aloft the light. Its beams fell upon a face of stripped reef 
literally encrusted with gold; the yellow nodules gleamed over a 
surface of several square yards, as the miner slowly passed the 
candle across the wall of rock. At his feet was a heap of rich 
stone that had been broken from the lode; each fragment was 
studded and laminated with the precious metal. 

“Gold, Jack, gold!” he cried, “thousands of ounces of gold! 
We struck it rich at last, old mate. We called this place the 
Dead Finish, partner, because you and I were pretty nigh dead- 
beat when we got here. But our luck turned. It is the Dead 
Finish, Jack—the dead finish to this heart-sickening life in the 
wilderness, with ‘tinned dog,’ that one can hardly eat, and now 
the soak’s dried up, no—no——” 

He hesitated over the word he would have spoken. 

“Jack, Jack, it’s all up. The water’s done, Jack. I’m at my 
last gallon, and you are three weeks out, and no help yet.” 

The candle dropped from unnerved fingers, sputtered, and went 
out; and the man, sobbing in the darkness, flung himself on the 
heap of golden quartz. 
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“Oh, merciful God!” he appealed, “to die of thirst like this, 
with untold riches‘at my very feet !” 

Then, the expostulation on his lips passing in an instant to 
ejaculations of blind frantic fury, he scattered the rich specimens 
around him in every direction, crying, “Curse the gold, curse the 
gold, a thousand times curse the gold!” 

Thus for an hour or more the anguished man alternately sobbed 
and raved, now laughing with delight over his own and his mate’s 
good luck in “striking it rich” after years of toil, privation, and 
disappointment, then with his next breath inveighing against the 
evil destiny that had left him all alone, with gold but without 
water, in the wilderness. 

When at last the forlorn figure emerged from the shaft, the 
stars were shining brightly. Instinctively the bushman’s eyes at 
once sought for the Southern Cross. To him the gleam of the 
constellation must have been cold, baleful, merciless; for as 
he stumbled through the semi-darkness towards the tent, he 
muttered fiercely, “To the devil with the Southern Cross! 
I hate the sight of it. It is like the mirage, always mocking 
at a fellow’s sufferings.” 

He stood stock still before the coat and hat suspended on the 
sapling, and the tone of his voice altered instantly. 

“ Hallo, Jack; not gone to bed yet? You must be dog-tired. 
Sixty miles on two gallons of water! It was a desperate chance, 
old fellow. But you did it all right, and the camels will come 
soon with plenty of water. We'll boil the billy now, Jack; then 
have a smoke and turn in.” 

Speaking every now and then to the silent apparition of a man, 
the prospector gathered a few handfuls of brushwood, and raking 
aside a heap of white ashes, near which was a goodly-sized pile of 
sawn logs, soon had a bright fire burning. The night wind now 
blew almost chilly after the terrible heat of the day. The lonely 
one seated himself on the sand before the cheerful blaze, which 
seemed to convey to his mind an additional sense of companion- 
ship. When the wood had burned to a dull red ash, he rose and 
took down the water bag. 

“ Yes, Jack, we'll boil the billy—for the last time, perhaps,” he 
added in an awe-stricken whisper, as he poured out, oh! such a 
tiny cup-full of water into the blackened tin can. In this attitude 
he paused for a moment, then recovered himself with an effort. 
“We can only share a cup of tea to-night, mate, but to-morrow 
the camels will come, and we'll have plenty of water. It’s been a 
close call, though, old fellow; a close call for you who did sixty 


miles on two gallons, and a close call for me who stuck by the 
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mine with less than a dozen, till help should come. But it’s all 
right, old man. You got through, Jack, and the camels will be 
here to-morrow.” 

The billy was placed on the glowing wood ashes, the water 
quickly came to the boil, and a few pinches of tea were thrown 
into the steaming can. Then, without adding sugar or condensed 
milk, his supplies of both being exhausted, the unhappy man sat 
down to sip the dark-coloured decoction. But he made no attempt 
to eat the piece of hard damper that lay close to his hand on a 
rough table fashioned from an old packing-case, nor to open one 
of the tins of meat that had been almost his sole subsistence for 
weeks past, till the very sight and smell of the canned beef—con- 
temptuously called “tinned dog” by the Australian miner—had 
become positively repulsive. 

Another hour passed. Then the solitary drew from his trouser 
pockets a plug of tobacco, a knife, and a briar-root pipe. Slowly 
and almost mechanically, he cut a portion of the tobacco, rolled it 
between the palms of his hands, and filled his pipe. Thereafter 
he lit the weed with the red-hot end of a burning stick, and 
puffed out a cloud of smoke. But in a minute he stopped, and 
laid the pipe down beside him on the sand. 

“God help me!” he moaned, “I can’t smoke; my mouth is 
cracked. I shall go mad by morning. But Jack mustn’t know 
I’m so bad.” Staggering to his feet, his eye turned to the coat 
and hat, which in the dull glow of the log fire did indeed much 
resemble the figure of a human being. “Still up, mate?” he 
cried cheerfully. “Well, I think we'll both turn in. Come on, 
Jack.” And he took the garments in his hand, and entered the 
tent. 

“Tm going to be extravagant to-night, Jack, and burn a candle. 
I can’t sleep in the dark any longer, old man.” And he proceeded 
to light a candle, and placed it on an empty box that served for 
table, fixing it by first allowing a few drops of the melted grease 
to run upon the deal boards, By the flickering light it could be 
seen that the little tent contained a couple of rough stretchers, 
each formed simply by long poles thrust through the corners of 
two gunny bags, and supported at both ends by short stakes. A 
pile of spare clothing supplied the place of pillows, and the 
bushman’s usual blanket, or “ bluey,” covered the coarse sacking. 
With imperturbable gravity, the miner rolled up the coat, and 
placed it in one of the rude beds, arranging the blanket so as 
to give the semblance that it contained the form of his sleeping 
mate. 

“ Now, you're all right, Jack. Good-night.” And the wretched 
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man threw himself face downward upon the other stretcher. 
The night wind had increased in force, and blew through the 
thin canvas of the tent. The draught caused the candle to 
gutter,. till the soft cheap tallow gave way, and the whole 
tumbled off on to the floor of sand, in which the light was 
extinguished. But the man did not move; he either slept or, 
with face buried in his blanket, did not observe that the place was 
in darkness, 

Everything was now still, except for the sighing and moaning 
of the wind amidst the bush. But all of a sudden another sound 
broke the silence of the night—the shrill, weird cry of the night 
owl, “Mopoke, mopoke.” The recumbent figure started to a 
sitting posture. 

“Merciful heavens! that bird again to-night. Is it always to 
keep me awake with its unearthly yell? Ah! the light’s out. 
Jack, old man, you’re there, aren’t you? Sleeping? That’s all 
right. I won’t awake you.” After groping about for a moment 
in the darkness, the speaker tottered into the open air. The log- 
fire was still burning. He sat down in the ruddy glow, hands 
locked across knees. Yet another hour passed. Then the watcher 
stirred again. 

The wind blew still more strongly. A storm was rising. “It 
may bring rain,” murmured the solitary, holding his hands aloft 
to the breeze. Its comparative coolness was refreshing: but 
there was no sign of moisture in the air, and the arms were 
dropped with a sigh. “A candle won’t burn on the box,” he 
added reflectively. “I must rig upa lamp.” Beneath the camp 
table he searched for, and found an empty bottle. Into this he 
poured just a few drops from the precious waterbag. Then he 
placed the bottle on the hot ashes. With a sharp click the end 
broke off clean at the surface of the water. Inverting the bottle, 
he had a bushman’s lamp, in which was speedily placed a candle, 
safe from the fanning of the breeze. This was fixed inside the 
tent, and the miner flung himself on his bed once more, grateful 
for the companionship of the feeble lantern. 

“ Good-night, again, Jack,” he murmured, with a glance at the 
other stretcher. 

“Mopoke, mopoke,” cried the owl. 

“The wretch! It makes my blood run cold,’ muttered the 
man, pressing his hands against his brow. But he could not sleep. 
He tossed and turned, speaking now to his absent mate, now 
cursing the bird of ill omen, whose ghostly, plaintive call still 
came at intervals on the night wind like the wailing of a soul 
outcast from Paradise. 


Tt 2 
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At last the sufferer gave up the attempt to sleep. He stumbled 
again to his feet. ‘I must drink, I must drink my fill, if I die 
for it,” he almost shouted in a voice of desperation. “Dut 
T'll leave you your share, Jack; I'll leave you your share, old 
man.” 

With nervously clutching fingers he unloosed the water-bag 
from the nail on which it hung above the doorway, raised it to 
his lips, and took one long, full drink. At its close he just 
uttered a prolonged “ Ah!”—an ejaculation eloquent of relief 
and satisfaction. 

Then he wandered outside, and threw himself on the sand 
beneath a half-withered gum-tree, that grew near to where the 
log-fire was burning. 

The sun rose, and began again to pour down its pitiless, 
scorching rays upon the heat-blasted bush. But the figure 
beneath the gum-tree did not move. Once a little lizard gazed 
curiously at him—a strange creature with spikes on its head, a 
cross, for all the world, between a miniature hippopotamus and 
the tiniest of Chinese dragons. Its usual hiding-place by day, in 
the piped stem of the tree, had been disturbed, but with philo- 
sophical resignation, it speedily scurried off to find some other 
sheltered nook for its siesta. The night owl, ever invisible, was 
now silent as well. The log-fire had burned itself out. As the 
sun steadily mounted in the heavens, surrounding objects resumed 
their yesterday’s dance in the heat haze; and under the magic 
spell of the mirage the phantom lake shimmered once again, 
mirror-like, on, the further side of the salt pan. The wind 
rushed through the scrub, its blasts growing hotter and hotter 
with the advancing day. The scraggy gum boughs, with their 
pendant, shrivelled leaves, afforded little shelter from sun or wind ; 
but the weary one sleeping beneath made no effort to seek other 
place of refuge. 


When the owl again cried to the darkness of the night, there 
was no voice raised in protest. 


* * * * * 


“The poor fellow died of thirst right enough,” said the 
Government officer in change of the search party to his two 
companions. “Look at the swollen, protruding tongue, and the 
torn fingers that have dug deep into the sand in the agony 
of thirst madness. But it’s curious, mighty curious, that 
there’s nearly a pint left in his water-bag. I can’t make it 
out.” , 

“Have you identified him from his papers?” asked one of the 
other members of the party. 
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“Yes; he’s the mate of the man Jack Wilson, whom we buried 
thirty miles back on the track. Poor devils! They've played 
with drought once too often.” 

“T wonder is their mine any good?” 

“Not a bit. Look at that hungry, glassy quartz on the dump. 
That’s no use. Now, boys, we'll bury the body and push on. 
There are still four men missing, eighteen miles east of this camp, 
and every hour may count for their lives.” 

They laid the corpse in a shallow grave beneath the gum-tree, 
at foot of which the man had died, and nailed above it the lid of 
an old biscuit tin, scratching thereon a name and a date, and also 
the terse, grim epitaph, “Died of thirst.” Then the long train 
of water-laden camels, with dusky Afghan drivers perched ou top 
of the foremost and rearmost animals, glided away through the 
bush. 

The same night, a “ willy-willy,’—the roaring, whirling cyclone 
of the mid-Australian wilderness—came along and struck the 
camp at the Dead Finish. The fragile tent was blown away like a 
pocket-handkerchief ; the corrugated iron tank was lifted up and 
dashed again to the ground at a mile’s distance, a twisted, shapeless 
mass of metal ; the wooden windlass was wrecked, and, with rope 
and bucket attached, fell down the shaft. 

Prospecting parties often pass the Dead Finish ; but it is only 
mere novices that stop even to casually examine the dump of 
stone, on top of which stands the dismantled windlass. 

“That place has been tried, and proved a duffer,” say the 
knowing ones; so they push on further into the land of “ Never- 
Never.” And only the little spike-headed lizard, who, having 
fallen down the shaft during his night ramblings, contrives in his 
prison-house to prolong existence indefinitely, although possessed 
of no visible means of support, plays amidst the heap of specimens 
broken from the rich reef that awaits the coming of adventurers 
less luckless than the first discoverers, to whom, in the hour of 
their death agony, a gallon of water would have been worth more 
than all their untold gold. 


Epuunp MircHett. 





Che Knights of St. Sohn. 
AN ANNIVERSARY STUDY. 


CHRISTIANITY, in whose name peace on earth has been preached 
for nineteen centuries, has added some brilliant pages to the 
annals of war. Mahomedanism is militarism: Christianity is 
love and gentle kindness. Yet cross and crescent have met in 
deadly strife on historic fields, and if victory did not always rest 
with those who proclaim peace as one of their most cherished 
tenets, it was achieved, by those to whom war is faith, at a cost 
which often left little to choose between triumph and failure. 
The story of the struggle for supremacy between Saracen and 
Christian is full of romance. How the soul stirs at the thought 
of the Crusades! Kings and subjects vied in deeds of chivalry 
which have left an indelible mark on the tablets of time. In the 
annals of the Crusades, no chapter is more thrilling than that 
which describes the part played by the Order of the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John, an Order of which we are still reminded 
by reports of the noble work of its members in the alleviation of 
human suffering. It was, moreover, prominently and appro- 
priately represented in the cortége of the German Emperor on his 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem last year. 

In 1099, just eight hundred years ago, Jerusalem was re- 
captured by the Christians under Godefroi de Bouillon. In the 
Same year, an association to succour needy Crusaders seems to 
have been started by Peter Gerard, in connection with the 
Hospital of St. John, which had been founded half a century 
earlier in the Holy City. The members of the Association took 
vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience. Of these vows, that 
relating to poverty soon had to be either dispensed with or 
ignored, in consequence of many rich men flocking to the service 
of the Order. From relieving the necessities of the Crusaders in 
Jerusalem, the Order gradually widened its scope into sending 
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home luckless men who found themselves stranded in Palestine. 
Between Jerusalem and the sea, the road was unsafe. Bands 
of outlaws at any moment might swoop down on the pilgrims. 
The Knights constituted themselves an escort, and gradually 
developed military attributes, which were accentuated when the 
Turk overran Palestine. The Knights were then compelled to 
fight for life and liberty in grim earnest. Their fame spread, 
and Christendom was moved by the story of their prowess. Scions 
of noble houses in many lands were sent to be trained under the 
auspices of the Order. Though the Knights thus early gave the 
Turks a taste of their quality, their efforts were Partingtonian 
against the rising tide of Turkish Empire. Driven at last from 
Palestine with their fellow-Christians, they settled for a while in 
Cyprus. Their troubles brought them new friends, and the Turk 
soon realised that the white cross was to be a veritable thorn in 
his side. Twenty years after their arrival in Cyprus, the Knights 
determined to take Rhodes, then in possession of a nondescript 
band of pirates. The island owed its name to the roses in which 
it luxuriated. It was one of the fairest spots in the Levant, 
intended for a paradise, it became an inferno. After a terrible 
struggle the Knights succeeded in capturing it; they displaced 
the Corsairs, however, only to become something indistinguish- 
able from Corsairs themselves. Their galleys swept the Levant, 
and their fortunes rose in proportion as they proved themselves 
staunch in defence of the Christian faith. So remarkable became 
their prestige that their Grand Master was enabled to send repre- 
sentatives to leading European Courts, whilst his patronage was 
probably second in extent only to that of the Pope. It was 
not to be imagined that the Turk would for ever tolerate the 
affronts and indignities heaped upon him. He had advanced 
from conquest to conquest; he threatened half Europe and 
half Asia; but, whilst nations surrendered, a little island in 
the Levant flouted his authority, and captured his richly- 
laden galleons. Rhodes must be taken, and the Knights exter- 
minated. 

A renegade Christian seems in some measure to have been 
responsible for the Sultan’s action. The Knights were represented 
as few in number: the population of the island as disaffected ; 
Rhodes would fall an easy prey to the forces which the Sultan 
could hurl against it. It was a moment of supreme crisis 
in the history of the Order, but fortunately its members were 
warned of the impending attack. The Turk does not seem to 
have been especially anxious to put the doughty Knights to the 
sword. He proposed terms of peace, which were rejected, and in 
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May 1480 began to pour a gigantic army into the island. Not 
less than 100,000 of the finest troops in the world were sent to 
capture a city defended by a few hundred Knights at the head of 
a few thousand followers. D’Aubusson, the Grand Master, 
literally left no stone unturned which could be utilised in resisting 
bombardment and assault. The Turks hurled into the city huge 
missiles, which worked terrible havoc, but the spirit of the 
Knights never quailed. Treachery, grand assaults, ruthless 
destruction of defences, alike failed to give the enemy more than 
a@ momentary advantage. Nor did the Knights content them- 
selves with fighting behind stone walls. Detachments sallied out, 
and surprised the Turks, killing many and destroying their 
works. The Turks marvelled that so small a place, defended by 
so inconsiderable a number, could withstand the might of their 
Empire. After they had lost many thousands in bootless efforts, 
they urged the Knights to accept honourable terms of peace, and 
warned them that if Rhodes had to be taken by storm, the con- 
sequences would be appalling. But the Knight was not likely 
to surrender to the menace of the infidel what the infidel was 
unable to take with the sword. 

His contemptuous defiance goaded the Turks to a supreme 
effort. And at one time they came perilously {near to success. 
They drove the defenders from the walls of one of the towers in 
the fortifications and effected an entrance through a breach. ‘The 
Christians were dismayed for a moment, but only for a moment. 
They immediately set about recovering the lost ground; they 
escaladed their own walls; and in a furious encounter which 
lasted barely two hours they are reportedjto have sent upwards of 
three thousand Turks to their last reckoning. Apparently the 
superstitious Turks were somewhat unnerved by an alleged vision 
in the skies at the time that the battle raged. A cross of 
gold, a virgin armed with a spear and shield, and a poor man at 
the head of a contingent in arms, appeared to both Christian 
and infidel as a symbol of victory for the champions of the 
cross. At any rate the Turks beat a retreat, and all that was 
left of them found their way back to Constantinople—a demor- 
alised rabble. In killed and wounded 40,000 Turks were 
disposed of. The pill was a bitter one, and the Sultan visited 
the sin of failure on the head of his general. For the next forty 
years the Knights were unmolested, but in 1522 Solyman the 
Magnificent decided that Rhodes must belong to Turkey. He 
equipped an army of some 200,000 men, to cope with a band of 
Knights not more than 5000 strong all told. It was a case of forty 
toone. The Knights looked to Europe forsupport in vain. But 
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they did not flinch. As ever, they simply resolved, if need be, to 
die in defence of the Order. At the end of June 1522 the Turks 
commenced operations. Once again they brought their might to 
bear, only to be beaten back; they maintained a six months’ 
siege, and lost in killed, wounded, and sick, three-fourths of 
their men. Then the defenders were called upon to face a more 
insidious enemy than the Turk. Treachery was at work, and 
after a grand assault delivered in December, the Knights were 
constrained to surrender with the honours of war. Solyman is 
credited by some historians with having shown considerable 
magranimity in the treatment he meted out to the Knights, but 
there is ample reason to believe that he merely facilitated a settle- 
ment by agreeing to terms which were in no sense dishonour- 
able to the Christians, though the conditions imposed amounted 
to banishment. Christian Europe believed that the end of the 
Order had come. Christian princes prepared to appropriate the 
property of the Knights in their respective countries. Confisca- 
tion was only averted by the intervention of L’Isle Adam, the 
Grand Master. He undertook a tour which proved him to be not 
less able as diplomatist than as Christian soldier. The Knights 
were now wealthy, but homeless. Charles V. of Spain came to 
the rescue by offering them Malta—a possession which he regarded 
as an encumbrance, and was only too glad to be able to bestow 
on a body prepared to recognise his sovereign rights. Malta was 
then little better than a rock in the Mediterranean: it was in 
striking contrast with verdure- and blossom-laden Rhodes. The 
Knights accepted the gift, and with characteristic energy set 
about turning a wilderness into a land of beauty. They imported 
shipload after shipload of soil from Sicily, which gave Malta much 
of the fertility she enjoys to-day. 

In Malta the militant instinct of the Knights soon re- 
asserted itself. They could not hope, nor did they desire, 
to remain outside the struggle maintained in the Mediter- 
ranean between Christian and Mahomedan. The Corsair hailing 
from the northern shores of Africa tempted the Knight of Malta, 
just as the Turk in the Levant tempted him of Rhodes. More- 
over, Moor and Turk were allies, and every reverse inflicted on 
the infidel rover was a source of annoyance to the Sultan. Forty- 
three years had elapsed since Solyman had ejected the cross from 
Rhodes; the Knights were growing in strength and wealth and 
assurance every month, and it was clear there could be no peace, 
no security even, for Islam while the doughty hospitallers 
flourished. Whispers of great warlike preparations on the 
Bosphorus spread throughout Europe; at whom were they 
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directed? Every Christian king placed his hand on the hilt 
of his sword, and commanded his captains by sea and land to 
look to the defences of his dominions. But the secret was soon 
an open one. Solyman elected to signalise the close of his reign 
by repeating in Malta the desperate conflict with which in 
Rhodes he signalised the beginning. He did not make the 
mistake of holding the foe cheaply. Probably he knew that in 
Jean Parisot de la Valette, the Grand Master, he had a captain to 
meet, if possible, more resolute, more resourceful, more devoted 
than L’Isle Adam. La Valette had risen from the lowest to the 
highest position in the Order. As a lad he was in Rhodes at the 
time of the second siege. He was under no delusions as to what 
a Turkish attack meant. He imported provisions, drilled every 
man in the island, constructed and improved defences; some of 
the fortifications on which Malta relies to-day bear witness to his 
genius; in a community of workers and thinkers, he was the 
hardest worker, the hardest thinker—a captain of captains. He 
was everywhere inspiring, commanding, accomplishing. 

The Turkish galleys, one hundred and eighty in number, 
were sighted from the castle of St. Elmo on May 18, 1565. They 
bore the flower of the Turkish army; thirty thousand picked 
troops under Mustapha, the Sultan’s greatest soldier, were landed 
on that fair May morning. What a compliment to the prowess 
of the Order whom they came to exterminate! The spectacle 
was a splendid one, and even the Knights were moved to admira- 
tion. But the difficulties of the Turks began before they were 
really disembarked. Many men were sacrificed in the process of 
landing. Their first business then was to secure St. Elmo Castle, 
which they proceeded to bombard with enormous cannon. It was 
defended by three hundred trusty souls. Against the diminutive 
force the Turks hurled numbers that should have been over- 
whelming. They lost 3000 men in the first attempt; of the 300 
defenders 120 fell. As the sea beats against a rock, so the Turks 
flung themselves against St. Elmo. They were not less ready 
than the Knights to die for the sake of their faith, and religious 
fervour was goaded into fanaticism by repeated failure to take a 
place held by the Christian dogs. A grand assault was decided 
on; the siege guns levelled the walls of the Castle to the very 
rock on which they were built. The Turks, stirred by martial 
music and smarting under their reverses, advanced only to be 
beaten back ; they managed to cut the Castle off from the rest of 
the defences, again returned to the charge, won their way by 
degrees through hideous carnage, and gained possession of 
St. Elmo to find not a single Christian alive on whom to wreak 
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a bitter vengeance! All they could do was to mutilate the bodies 
from which the indomitable spirit had flown. Eight thousand of 
the Ottoman veterans had fallen in taking St. Elmo, and St. Elmo 
was a minor defence held by a handful. Well might Mustapha 
cry out, as he gazed at the more formidable works yet to be 
tackled: “‘ Where the child has cost so many of our best soldiers, 
what may we expect from the parent?” He hoped that La Valette 
had had enough of the struggle; if the Knights would surrender 
he would give them a free passage to Sicily. Had the Knights 
agreed, the most thrilling chapter in Christian military history 
would not have been written. Mustapha sent a Greek slave to 
the castle of St. Angelo to lay his proposals before the Grand 
Master. The envoy was conducted blindfold into La Valette’s 
presence. Having heard the proposal, La Valette turned angrily 
and commanded that the luckless Greek should be hanged. If 
the Grand Master was serious at the moment, he instantly 
relented in response to the piteous appeals of the slave, but 
warned him of the consequences of a second mission. The slave 
was then conducted through the lines of soldiery to the ditch 
surrounding the fortress. ‘“ There,” said a Knight, indicating 
the ditch, “is all the space we can spare your master; but it is 
deep; it will suffice to bury him and his followers.” 

There was nothing for it now but war to the death. All com- 
munication with the outside world was cut off by the Turks, who 
bombarded the forts of St. Angelo and St. Michael incessantly. 
They were, however, prevented from entering the great Port of 
Galleys by a huge chain which the Knights had drawn across the 
entrance. Turkish swimmers, armed with axes, swam out from 
the vessels to cut away the obstruction. Equally powerful 
swimmers among the followers of the Knights swam out, swords 
in teeth, fought the Turks—what a sea fight that was !—and 
drove them off. But Mustapha was not to be done. His fleet 
must be got into the Port of Galleys somehow, preparatory to a 
grand assault on Fort St. Michael. An Algerian Corsair solved 
the difficulty. The vessels were hauled by slave labour across the 
neck of the peninsula, and attack was possible then by sea as well 
as land. Then began one of the world’s Titanic struggles for 
mastery. The assailants came on in such numbers that almost 
before one fierce onslaught was repulsed another took place. 
Allah’s name mingled with Christian battle-cries. The fiercer 
the attack, the more dauntless the spirit with which it was met. 
Knights and followers fell thick and fast, but the courage of 
those who remained seemed to grow as their numbers decreased. 
For one Christian who went down, a dozen Mahomedans were 
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sacrificed. The Turks gained the ramparts, and an explosion 
caused confusion among the Knights. But no advantage availed 
the attack for more than the briefest period. Not a move escaped 
the vigilance of the defenders. Ten boats carrying a thousand 
picked men were sunk by a discharge from guns which were con- 
cealed by the Knights until the moment when escape was im- 
possible for the Turks. The desperate day ended in a complete 
triumph for the Christians; but their trials were sore, and’confi- 
dence in their ability to hold out might pardonably have flagged. 
Apparently it never wavered for a second. They had taken an 
oath to die in defence of the Order, and death was the alternative 
of victory. 

Repulsed, the Turks continued to bombard the place more 
furiously than ever. Only one like La Valette, who seemed to 
see everything that happened, whose resources, limited though 
they were, seemed inexhaustible, whose exertions were almost 
superhuman, could have succeeded in repairing the wreck wrought 
by monster missiles. 


“The stoutest heart which witnessed the scene,” says Prescott, who 
gives a splendid description of the siege in his ‘Life of Philip II. of 
Spain,’ “might then have thrilled with apprehension. Far as the eye 
could reach the lines of the Moslem army stretched over hill and valley; 
while the deafening roar of artillery from fourteen batteries shook the 
solid earth, and, borne across the waters for more than one hundred miles, 
sounded to the inhabitants of Syracuse and Catania like the mutterings of 
distant thunder. In the midst of this turmoil and encompassed by the 
glittering lines of the besiegers, the two Christian fortresses might be 
dimly discerned amidst volumes of fire and smoke which rolled darkly 
round their summits, almost hiding from view the banner of St. John 
proudly waving in the breeze as in defiance of the enemy.” 


A fortnight later, Mustapha determined that St. Michael 
must be taken by general assault. Fortunately, his plans 
were in part communicated to the Knights, and the attack 
was met with boiling pitch, before which the stoutest Turkish 
heart quailed. The Turks stormed a breach, only to find their 
feet lacerated by spikes in the ground. Such ingenuity and 
resource of defence as the Knights showed deprived the enemy's 
numbers of their advantage. Confusion spread in the Turkish 
ranks, and whilst Mustapha’s officers endeavoured to restore 
order, the Knights and their followers were served with food and 
drink. Refreshment, La Valette knew, meant reinforcement. 
Again and again the Turks came on. Again and again they were 
hurled back. Day by day the process was repeated. Only once 
did they seem on the point of victory. A mine exploded and 
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enabled them to gain the ramparts. The Crescent at last floated 
on the walls of St. Michael! La Valette no sooner heard the 
news than he rushed to the spot. His life was the most precious 
among the defenders ; but even that must be sacrificed, if need 
be, to the supreme necessity of regaining the lost ramparts. 
Men fell on every side of him; he was actually wounded; 
but his spirit fired the Christians to almost superhuman effort. 
Nothing could withstand the fury of their onslaught, and the 
Turks in the very moment of triumph were repulsed. Under 
cover of night—which was really no night, because the incessant 
firing lighted up land and sky, and Prometheus seemed to be 
in charge of Pandemonium—they attempted to regain the 
breach. 

Many a gallant Knight, however staunchly he fought, regarded 
the position as hopeless. La Valette possibly shared his fore- 
bodings. But La Valette knew the value of appearances. No 
sign of wavering:should be visible to the humblest member of their 
ranks, The resolution was all the more important, because the Turks 
had really gained little or nothing, notwithstanding their sacri- 
fices. Every device, from the most primitive to the most fiendish, 
failed to give them possession of St. Michael. They erected huge 
towers the better to pour shot into the fort; the defenders sallied 
forth and destroyed the towers. They constructed a huge explo- 
sive to carry wholesale destruction among the occupants of 
St. Michael; the knights managed to explode it in the Turkish 
ranks themselves. The Turks constructed mines; the Knights 
broke into them and put the miners to the sword. Wherever a 
body of Turks appeared, in fact, whether in the water or on land, 
the Knights were there ready for them. Such skill, such devo- 
tion, such vigilance surely are almost unparalleled. ‘The Knights 
appear to have made no mistakes. On the other hand, disaster 
dogged the Turk. Disease seized his camp and completed 
his demoralisation. Then news came that the Spaniards were 
sending a force to relieve the Knights. Mustapha lost his head, 
and ordered what remained of his army to decamp. It was a 
dragele-tailed survival of one of the finest forces Turkey had ever 
got together which found its way to the ships. Directly they 
were aboard, Mustapha learnt that the Spanish force was small. 
He relanded his troops, fought a fierce battle, and the remnant of 
his force was practically annihilated. Thirty thousand men, all 
told, fell on the side of the Turks; between three thousand and 
four thousand, including women and children, fell on the side 
of the Christians. Never was commemorative banquet more 
justified than that with which La Valette celebrated the event. 
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A handful of Christians had defied the might of Islam and won 
against amazing odds. 

Christianity owed the Order a debt which it might have been 
thought would protect it against even the greed of Empire, 
especially on the part of one who professed the faith. Under the 
fostering care of the Grand Master the Order repaired its losses. 
Prosperity returned, and the Knights remained in possession 
of Malta until one hundred years ago, when they were tricked by 
Napoleon into surrendering it. The islanders were furious, and 
when the British appeared, rallied to their assistance against the 
French. But the Knights were never again to resume their 
military réle. They long since reverted to the philanthropic 
character they bore at the birth of the order in Jerusalem, and 
it is not perhaps generally known that the English branch is 
established at Clerkenwell. But the dauntless spirit remains. 
Some of its members—women as well as men—face privations 
and run risks in the interests of suffering pilgrims in the great 
crusade of Life, as cheerfully as the most chivalrous and devoted 
of their historic predecessors faced other privations and other 
risks in the cause of humanity and the Cross. 





Young April. 
By EGERTON CASTLE. 


AUTHOR OF ‘ CONSEQUENCES,’ ‘THE Licut oF ScarTHeEY,’ ‘THE 
PRIDE OF JENNICO,’ ‘LA BELLA,’ ETC, 


XXXVI. 


“Peace! Sit you down, 
And let me wring your heart.”—Shakespeare. 


Upon the little landing upon which opened the doors both of Eva’s 
parlour and bedroom the Duke found Neuberg, standing still and 


listening. Obeying a peremptory signal, he bent his ear and 
listened likewise. 

Upon Neuberg’s pale parched lips there was a curious smile. 
Within, voices were calling to each other from one room to the 
other—the unmodulated soprano of the singer, the mellow bass of 
Spencer. Both rang upon a cheerful note. 

“Civilization,” Spencer was saying, “ has brought us and brings 
us many thoughts good and noble; it has abolished superstition 
and torture! but every good has its attendant evil. We, most of 
us, are growing effete now that personal courage is no longer the 
main test of the man’s worth. We have become ultra-luxurious— 
creatures of many wants—since the spread of education, and the 
longing for the beautiful begins to reach from the higher to the 
lesser classes; incomplete in our lives and discontented in our 
thoughts, since we no longer accept without inquiry the maxims 
and reasons that satisfied our ancestors. The old simple remedies, 
the herb-drink, the febrifuge, are as much things of the past as 
the unquestioning faith, the natural acceptance of life’s problem, 
the charm and the incantation.” 

“And the moral is, lieber Herr Doctor,” interrupted Eva, with 
clear burst of laughter—“the moral is: camomile tea!” 

“Camomile tea, certainly,” said Spencer smoothly; “a most 
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valuable remedy, if applied in the proper conditions. These little 
flowers (ah, how aromatic they are!) must be infused in boiling 
water; the water must be quite, not only just, boiling; the 
decoction allowed to stand for one minute to draw the whole 
essence, yet poured off in time to leave the great bitterness 
unextracted—for even the camomile flower has its latent bitter- 
ness.” 

“ Ah!” sighed Eva gustily, “ what flower in life has not?” 

“ Sometimes,” added Spencer parenthetically, “ the bitter is the 
more wholesome portion ; but if the potion is to avail, the patient 
must take it as hot as possible, and in bed, and must endeavour to 
compose instantly afterwards to sleep. Therefore, Madame Eva,” 
he added briskly, ‘as soon as you are in bed, I pray you to let me 
know.” 

“Good, good!” said Eva; and the sound of a stay-lace hissing 
was heard in the momentary silence. 

“Tf you are within an appreciable distance,” said Spencer’s voice, 
“T will set the water to boil.” 

The clatter of her slipper heels sounded to and fro upon the 
painted boards. There was an energetic closing and opening of 
drawers, then another pause, and then she began afresh in altered 
tones : 

“Spencer, I shall never forget this night—never. When I went 
to you, every fibre of me was in revolt. I was furious, insulted, 
disgusted. I was in that mood when I believe a human being is 
made or marred. Like molten metal, I was ready to be poured 
into any mould, according into whose hands I fell. My good 
angel took me to you. Oh, can I ever forget the heavenly things 
you have said to me—your heavenly goodness! You have raised 
me in my own eyes—made me understand my own dignity and the 
high vocation of womanhood. I know now how divine a thing 
even hopeless love may be—how great a gift, although it may 
bring no return—indeed, nothing but sorrow. How true it is—l 
feel it in myself—that an unselfish love is ennobling and purifying! 
What was it you said? ‘All trouble and pain in this world will 
work to our perfecting, if we only know how to use it.’ How hard, 
how cruel, how cold we should be if we knew ourselves exempt 
from suffering or sorrow! At the least, it is the one great bond 
of humanity, at the highest, the incentive which makes us rise 
superior to its pettiness. Iam not jealous any more,” she went 
on, but with a little catch in her breath. “May you never be put 
to the test yourself; may your love never be less happy than now! 
I wanted to tell you this, Spencer, but I could not whilst you were 
looking at me.” 
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“Tt strikes me,” said Spencer’s voice, “that you are catching 
cold.” 

“Oh dear!” said Eva rather crossly, “I wish you were not 
always such a grandfather!” She petulantly kicked off her 
slippers; they hurtled across the room and violently struck the 
door, outside which her lover was eaves-dropping. Then again in 
a new tone of voice: “I wonder,” she said, “ where that great 
stupid Neuberg can be all this while?” 

Neuberg’s face, which had been clouded for a moment, became 
suddenly illumined ; he opened the door of the sitting-room and 
walked in, followed by Rochester. 

With his back to them, Spencer was carefully bending over the 
stove, waiting for the ebullition of a little kettle. In his right. 
hand he held the china teapot with the lid off. He made no 
attempt to turn round at the sound of the intruder’s footsteps, 
but cried cheerily: ‘‘Oh, Neuberg, is it you? And are you there 
too, my little friend? You come at the psychological moment: 
half a minute later, and you should not have been admitted to see 
Eva; but now you may watch her drink her posset.” 

From the inner room Eva yawned obstreperously. ‘“ Ah, Doctor, 
who are you talking to there?” she asked; “and what about the 
famous potion ?” 

“Coming, coming,” cried the Philosopher. The kettle ceased 
singing, and instantly began to jet steam and vapour. 

“ Neuberg,” said Spencer, “ will you kindly empty the hot water 
out of the cup and bring it here?” 

“Ah!” cried Eva within, “is that truant with you? And what 
has he got to say for himself? Let him come in.” 

“Give me the cup,” said Spencer; then, struck by his friend’s 
taciturnity, he wheeled round and looked from one to the other. 
With the teapot in one hand and the cup in the other, he 
remained staring. Neuberg looked like a man who has just ridden 
off a battle-field ; the Duke as if he had escaped from a house of 
thieves. 

“In God’s name!” ejaculated Spencer, and grew quite pale 
himself, “ what has happened to you, my dear fellows?” 

The singer’s chief virtue was not patience. She began to 
clamour. 

“What are you up to, you people? Doctor, is this how you 
treat a nervous patient? If you do not come this minute, both of 
you, I shall have to get up and see what the matter is!” 

“Don’t you mean to administer your prescription?” said 
Neuberg ; “then I will!” He took the cup from Spencer’s hand 


and boldly entered Eva’s room. The Philosopher followed with 
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the teapot, and Rochester, in a dreamy state, brought up the 
rear. He was past feeling any strong emotion just now. Even 
his own actions seemed remote from his thoughts: it was as 
though he were an actor in a play, mechanically carrying out 
an unimportant part; or, yet again, a weary spectator who 
scarcely knows he watches a fleeting show that he will not take 
the trouble to understand. 

In this impersonal fashion he saw Eva’s spacious fresh bedroom 
and its white toilet-table and the bed in the alcove under the 
blue and white muslin curtains; saw Eva propped up among 
pillows, looking more girlish than she had ever seemed before, 
large and soft and fair, with her hair in two great ropes on either 
shoulder. 

“ Merciful heavens!” she cried, as Neuberg advanced into the 
circle of light towards the bed, “ when did you last have a wash ? 
Do not come near my little bed, you muddy monster !” 

“Eva!” said Neuberg, standing on the rug ata respectful 
distance, but reaching her with his eye’s desire, and making an 
effort at his usual gaiety of manner, “ what a lovely jacket! You 
are more beautiful than ever.” 

“It is more than I can say for you, my poor friend. Ah, and 
my little Postilion, and where have you been ?—postilioning 
again, Duke?” with a mocking glance at his nether limbs, where 
the breeches were rent below the knees: “ you forgot to put 
those boots on, that is evident!” Then she suddenly raised and 
stiffened herself and her face changed. “But what is the 
matter?” she cried sharply. “Spencer, what have they been 
doing? Neuberg, speak!” 

All was silent, but in the silence the spoon rattled against the 
saucer of the cup that Neuberg was holding. 

Eva leant forward in her bed and pointed her white forefinger at 
the officer. 

“ You were out with the King at dawn,” she cried; “the King 
has made you gallop all day, but it is not that. Ah! waita 
minute; that little man was inquiring for me when you found 
the theatre closed. You met, perhaps; you were frightened about 
me; you imagined ———” 

She read Neuberg’s convicted countenance like a book, then she 
suddenly clapped her hands together and cried: 

“My God! they have been to the Geisberg after me!” 

She flung herself back on her pillows and broke into a wild fit 
of laughter, in the midst of which she all at once stopped, flushed 
crimson and grew rigid. 

“ And you thought that of me! How dared you! how dared you!” 
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She turned her hot face away, but Neuberg could see an angry 
blood stain the fair neck to the edge of her wrapper. Forgetful 
of her prohibition, he put down the cup, and, kneeling beside her 
white bed, ventured to lay his grimy fingers upon her clenched 
hand. Spencer looked on, benevolent, superior, abstaining from 
interference between those two for whose mutual happiness he so 
earnestly wished. 

Neuberg, indeed, seemed oblivious just then of everything except 
himself and his beloved. 

“lt was,” he said, “a crime to doubt you; yet—yes, I went 
to the Geisberg to save you, if possible. And I stood like a spy 
outside the King’s door, waiting to see who would pass in to him, 
and. . . Eva, I thought to see you. But if I sinned, I suffered! 
Eva, when I heard the sound of the woman coming, I could not 
look up.” 

“The woman!” exclaimed Eva, turning her angry face round 
and snatching her hand from Neuberg’s touch. “The woman! 
there was a woman, then—it isa harem! My faith! I ought to 
be flattered! A pretty master you have got, Neuberg. Shame 
on you, that you can serve such aone! Yes,I did receive an 
invitation from his illustrious Majesty. I answered it, too—an 
answer he will not file among the State archives! He does not 
beat about the bush, your King. Pif, paf, he throws you a jewel, 
and then it is: ‘Into my arms, Beauty!’ Oh, if I could have 
only felt my hand against his cheek !” 

“ Angel, angel!” murmured Neuberg ecstatically. 

The angel gasped. 

“No, Spencer, no,” she went on as soon as she recovered breath 
enough, “I am not going into hysterics again. So, Captain von 
Neuberg, you thought your Eva was made like that; that a Royal 
satyr had only to smile and to beckon, and the nymph was his! 
Flattering, to say the least of it.” 

She paused; good-humour was gradually overspreading once 
more a countenance never made for continued frowns, but there 
was still a sparkle of malice in her eyes. 

“Well,” she ejaculated, with one of her exuberant sighs, “ you 
seem to have gone a pretty wild-goose chase, anyhow. Serves you 
right; you are enough to frighten the crows. The postilion over 
_ there has had more than he bargained for, or I am much mistaken. 
For God’s sake, Spencer, make the poor child sit down: he looks 
tired to death! Well, there, I suppose I must forgive you. It 
was certainly startling to find not only that the bird would not 
sing, but that it had flown. Sing! Eva sing for that Pasha!” 
she exclaimed, with a sudden fresh burst of passion. “I had 
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rather never open my beak again! And as for flying to his 
infamous roosting-place, I’d rather hop on one leg for the rest of 
my time! No, no, not for me! No farther did my wings bear me 
than to our good Spencer’s cock-loft, and a pretty scene I made 
him, poor fellow! He got it all—the whole gamut of a woman in 
hysterics.” 

Fluctuations of sunshine and cloud swept across her face as 
rapidly as across an April sky. The storm still lingered in the 
atmosphere and shook her at intervals as with fierce reminiscence, 
but there was no more sourness in her mood than in the sweetest 
mood of spring; and Neuberg, knowing himself forgiven, began 
to feel the secondary trouble weigh upon him with increasing 
seriousness. 

He rose from his knees and stood fora minute or two eyeing 
Spencer in deep thought. As the latter met his friend’s look, 
a certain anxiety began to creep into the placidity of his 
expression. 

“ Gustaf,” said he, “we do not yet know all. You are hiding 
something. You and that boy yonder, you have got into some 
precious scrape. Confess him, Eva.” 

“Oh,” cried Eva, once more clasping her hands and gazing 
with a mixture of delight and terror at her lover’s furrowed 
countenance, “ you have not—you have not faced the King?” 

“No,” replied he in a low voice; “ His Majesty has not yet, 
as far as I know, the least idea of our presence at the Geisberg 
to-night.” 

It would have been hard to say whether Eva’s sigh, as she 
threw herself back, were dedicated to relief or disappoint- 
ment. 

“My doctor,” said she, “we are too romantic. Our friends 
have been through a good deal of hard exercise and poor humanity 
is tired, that’s all. You must take them home and tuck them up 
and give them camomile tea. .. .” 

Here Neuberg turned upon her a look so eloquent of dumb 
distress that she broke off suddenly, abashed and bewildered. 
After a second’s hesitation, she held out her hand to him and said, 
in a voice of exquisite kindness : 

“T see how it is: he has yet a burden on his breast. My dear 
fellow, it is I who will confess. I was wrong, entirely wrong, 
and you were right. I might as well have clasped Cleopatra's 
asp about my neck as those jewels: they were poisoned. Why I 
accepted them, God only knows! I was mad, I think, but I am 
sane now.” She cast, as she spoke, on Spencer a glance half sad, 
half arch. ‘I was possessed by a devil—he has exorcised it,” 
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she went on. “I had no more peace than you had, Neuberg, while 
those green-eyed things were under my roof; but now they are 
gone—ah ! it is all over; I breathe again, and you need never be 
jealous any more.” 

Neuberg bent down over the gentle hand; but it was as much 
to hide his face as to thank his mistress. Her eye fell upon his 
bent, close-cropped head with an expression it had never worn 
towards her persevering lover before. All at once she began to 
laugh. “At any rate,” she said, winking away a tear, “these 
emeralds have not been without their uses; they have opened my 
eyes to the fact that we women cannot play with fire—a good 
lesson! They have opened Spencer’s eyes to the true character 
of a King by whom he was ready to swear. Oh yes, you may be 
as philosophic now as you please, but you know you were nearly 
as angry as I was myself when I told you. And besides,” she 
added and laughed mockingly, “for such of you as remain about 
that Sacred Person, it will not be without interest, perhaps, to see 
whom the stones may next adorn.” 

Hardly had she said the words when her quick eye caught the 
look upon the Guardsman’s face, as he hastily raised it and 
exchanged a glance with the Duke, who was himself unable to 
repress a movement that was like a spasm of pain. 

“T will wager,” she cried loudly—‘I will wager that both 
these young men have seen my emeralds walk about this very 
night. Oh! do not deny it: your faces are open pages. Upon 
my soul, this model potentate is beyond everything! The lady— 
the lady, Neuberg? Ah! Come, you know you said you saw a 
lady ; those emeralds were not walking about alone. What is the 
matter with you. . . since it was not Eva?” 

Neuberg ran his hand distractedly through his hair, opened his 
mouth and closed it again dumbly ; then, as if moved by a sudden 
resolve, he went over to Spencer and laid his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Michael,” said he, “if a hard thing has to be done, it were 
better it were done at once. You yourself would be the first to 
see it so. Ifasurgeon had to perform a cruel operation to save 
a man’s life, you would not call him a bad friend to that man, 
would you ?” 

Eva, awed into silence, opened a red mouth and round wide 
eyes and leant forward in the bed. Spencer’s healthy face went 
suddenly white, but he did not speak. 

“Tell me,” went on Neuberg, in a voice which no one would 
have recognised as his, “for what reason did you not spend the 
evening with the Countess de Lucena?” 
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Spencer sprang from his chair as if he had been struck; an 
overpowering tide of blood rushed to his brow. 

“She sent word,” he said, almost in a whisper, “that she had a 
headache.” Then, with a roar like that of a wounded lion: “ Why 
did you ask me that question ?” cried he. “‘ Why did you ask me 
that question ?” 

There was an instant’s terrible silence. 

“Why did you ask me that question?” repeated Spencer, 
flinging his clenched hands high above his head and shaking them 
as if he would defy truth itself. 

“Oh, Michael,” said poor Neuberg, “she wore the emeralds!” 

All instinctively averted their eyes from the stricken man. He 
stood with his arms still raised aloft yet another moment, then 
let them fall by his side, and after violently pacing the room 
twice up and down, rushed blindly to the door. 

“Spencer, be yourself!” cried Eva; and then: “ Neuberg, go 
with him.” 

The next moment she and Rochester were alone. Down Eva's 
cheeks the tears were streaming. 

“ Heavens, what a night!” said she. “Ah, Duke, and I who 
thought myself so unhappy to love in vain! To see someone that 
one loves suffer, that is the greatest grief of all.” 

The Duke detached himself from the wall against which he had 
been leaning, motionless and silent. As a man walking in his 
sleep he came over to Eva’s side. 

“No,” said he, in a toneless voice, “ there is a worse grief still : 
it is to see the one we love unworthy.” 

She looked after him, astonished, as without another word he 
turned and left her too. 

But outside in the silent street, with only the stars of heaven 
to see him, the bond of iron which kept his faculties in control 
suddenly fell away; broken alike bodily and mentally, he cast 
himself against the wall of Eva’s house, and, hiding his face in 


his hands, wept with sobs and tears. 
* * * * * 


Eva remained for a long time lost in reflection, while her 
candles guttered in their sockets and night waned to morning. 
Then she roused herself with a deep sigh, and catching sight of 
the camomile tea, cold, untasted, by her bedside, took it and 
drained it.at a draught. 

“Oh,” said she, her face drawn together with a grimace, “ how 
bitter! ” 
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XXXYVII. 


“Mon avril se meurt feuille 4 feuille: 
Sur chaque branche que je cueille 
Croit Pépine de la douleur.”—Victor Hugo. 


Wira what tightening of the heart a little while ago had Rochester 
contemplated the inexorable flitting of this month! Every warmer 
ray of sunshine, every new flower that burst its sheaf, every token 
of stronger life, had been as many painful reminders that the sands 
were running low in the glass of his happy hours. 

But to-day, as, shy of the company of his kind, he strolled 
solitary on the deserted bank of the river without the town and 
saw how the green had spread all over the country since his first 
acquaintance with it, how clothed were the bare branches, how 
tall the wheat, how flowered the wild orchid and sweet the lilac 
bush, it was with a bitter joy he told himself that his month of 
fooling had nearly waned. 

At his foot the river wound, dazzling beneath the cloudless 
sky ; from above the song of the lark, beating against the vault 
of blue, fell back to the earth like a shower; but in Rochester’s 
soul the freezing blight of disillusion had devastated all the 
garden of youth. Yonder, within that circle of gray walls, life 
had unfolded to him, the eager boy, undreamed of and exquisite 
prospects; but now he stood and felt himself a man, hardened 
and embittered, the flower of his youth nipped in the blossom and 
the fruit of experience already bitter on his palate before he had 
tasted of its sweetness. All the glamour had been brushed at 
one fell swoop from what but yesterday had seemed so full, so 
warm, so joyously coloured a life. The companionship of Neuberg 
—Neuberg, who had danced with joy because she had borne the 
guilt instead of Eva—seemed almost unbearable; still more so 
that of Spencer, the commoner, who had won because he had 
presumed, who had been favoured where he, the Duke of 
Rochester, had hesitated to aspire; even Eva, wholesome, human 
Eva, who had once been to the healthy young appetite of his 
first emancipation all that it could crave for, had become, for a 
palate initiated to fare of a savour so exquisite, too coarse, too 
simple—distasteful ! 

The present was all weariness and vexation of spirit, the 
immediate past a blushing memory of green folly; only the 
contemplation of the future, with its earnest grave duties, its 
dignity, its solid reality, could he face with re-establishment of 
equanimity. Well, it was all over! But a few hours remained 
to him of his allotted span. 
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With what satisfaction would he see the dust of this unholy 
capital fall from his carriage-wheels—no later than this day! 
For him the sun should set upon other scenes. 

So determining, he turned upon his course and began hastening 
towards the town, following, as before, the bend of the river. 
Upon the little quay opposite Spencer’s house he involuntarily 
halted for a moment, and his mind went back to that night when 
he had felt, as he crossed the threshold of that house, that he was 
stepping into a new country. He thought of his own boyish 
simplicity with a pathetic sense of self-pity. How far away it 
seemed, separated by the gulf of last night’s events! There 
was but one drop of consolation in his cup, and that consolation 
was an unworthy one: up yonder the superior man—the man 
of such experience in many climes—the conquering Philosopher, 
had been even more gallingly deceived, and was suffering at least 
no less than he! 


XXXVI. 


“O most delicate fiend!” 
Who is’t can read a woman? ”—Shakespeare. 


As Rochester stood and mused with a very withering curl upon 


his beardless lip, through the open door of the Gothic house a 
figure emerged with the headlong energy that would have 
proclaimed it Neuberg to anyone that knew him, even had not 
the blue-and-silver dolman flashed out into the sun. 

Out in the centre of the road the King’s equerry paused, 
gyrated once upon himself as if to reconnoitre on every side, 
caught sight of the watcher under the poplar-tree, and, with an 
eager gesture, made straight for him. 

Never to the Duke’s eye had his month-old friend looked 
smarter or more soldierly spruce. There was not a speck or a 
crease on his uniform; his face was shorn smooth as a woman’s, 
but yesterday’s work had left its stamp upon it nevertheless, and 
his encircled lids were those of a man who has not slept. Above 
all there was a look of intense gravity. To Rochester’s deliberate 
coolness, concentrated self-importance and air of universal dis- 
approbation, Count Neuberg paid—if, indeed, he noticed them— 
not the smallest attention. 

“Where have you been?” cried he in greeting. “I have 
hunted for you all the morning;” and without waiting for a 
reply: “I must go to the Palace,” said he; “‘ but we can talk as 
we go.” 

He gripped the boy by the elbow and started him in time to 
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his own martial step by sheer moral and physical force. As they 
went Neuberg poured out his pent-up news. 

“ Of course you knew,” said he, “when I did not come back all 
night, that I had to be with Spencer. Good God! what a night 
it has been! But now, complications have reached their crisis, 
the knot is about to be cut. Spencer and Sachs—stay, I will tell 
you from the beginning. At first the poor fellow was hardly 
conscious of my presence, and, lashing himself in his misery, he 
tramped up and down his attics from the east to the west, and 
poured forth his tale of bitter injury in a voice that I thought 
must shake from his sleep every sleeper in the town. Wounded 
in his very vitals, my philosopher was all human. Philosophy 
applies best to other people; for, after all, the philosopher, like 
the Jew, will bleed if you prick him with the rest of mortals. 
Rochester, that woman can never know the love she has played 
with ; even I, lover as I am, I had no suspicion it had rooted so 
deep. It was the sordid injustice of it that cut him sorest. 
‘What went on before she knew me,’ said he, ‘I could ignore— 
nay, what would it have been to me? No more than forgotten 
dreams ; for one pure love will create a new virginity. But that 
she should carry her lips, consecrated by my kisses, back to her 
ignoble lover—that she should interweave with our soaring passion 
the unholy web of such an intrigue—oh, the vileness of it!’ To 
him, you know, Rochester, the very fact of its being with the 
King makes it ten times worse. A king’s mistress rarely yields 
herself for love.” 

Rochester sighed, and passed his hand over his forehead, wet 
with anguish. 

“ After all,” he said bitterly, “her soaring passion may be for 
the King! You all admired him, even to Mr. Spencer.” 

“Ah,” cried Neuberg, “I truly believe that Spencer would be 
almost glad to think so: anything rather than to see the absolute 
shattering of the idol! But no! ‘Either she is incapable,’ said 
he, ‘of any affection, and love to her is sheer wantonness, or else 
she loved me enough to be ready for a marriage of absolute dis- 
interestedness, but not enough to give up some game of power— 
who knows ?—some sordid feminine triumph, or, yet again—God 
help us!—money.’ Then he burst out with a roar: ‘She did 
love me—she did love me for an hour, and that is the worst of 
all!’” Neuberg paused involuntarily and halted, looking for 
sympathy into Rochester’s impassive face. 

But with white compressed lips the boy stood silent, his eyes 
fixed on the ground. His own heart had caught up Spencer’s cry, 
and he said to himself with an exceeding wail of sorrow: “Me, 
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too; she loved me for an hour, and that is the worst of all!” But 
that secret should go with him to his coffin. He was not one of 
those, he told himself proudly, who brayed their grief to the 
wind. 

“So it went on,” said the Guardsman, once more vigorously 
propelling his companion, “until the day dawned, and the first 
ray of sun, as it leaped into the room, splashed itself on that 
damned little yellow cup the Circe gave him. As Spencer turned 
in his stormy walk his eye was drawn to it. Oh, my dear Duke, 
that was a moment! His fury fell from him; the pity of it over- 
came him. It all had been to him so perfect, so beautiful—as 
beautiful as his very dreams. He clasped his hands, he raised a 
lament that pierced me to the marrow, spoke words unrepeatable 
and wept, Rochester—wept tears that fell on my heart like 
lead.” 

Rochester put up his hand as if to close the indiscreet mouth: 
it was doubly repugnant to him to hear of this mature man’s loss 
of self-control and to hear of it from his friend’s lips. 

“It was indeed the very night of tears,” said he with a little 
sarcastic laugh. “April showers are in season! Do you think 
Mr. Spencer would like me to hear all these intimate details?” 

Neuberg again stopped in his walk and stared, at first in utter 
amazement, then scowlingly, at the Duke. 

“T understood,” said he in a tone of extreme huffiness, dropping 
Rochester’s arm as he spoke, “that you had requested to be 
considered our friend?” 

For a second or two the Duke made no reply; but through all 
his own ill-humour he was sensitive to Neuberg’s displeasure. 
After all, the flower of this first real friendship of his manhood 
had been sweet. 

“ Ask me,” said he at length, “any service, and see if I be not 
ready to prove myself your friend.” 

The placable officer was once more full of eagerness and 
effusion. 

“It was,” said he, “ for that very reason that I was seeking you 
this morning. And, indeed, you are right: I have wasted much 
time in talking when this was the first thing to be settled. 
Know then, that that beast Sachs actually sought out Spencer 
this morning, having ridden over hot-haste from the Geisberg, 
sent by the King (upon what mission we, no doubt, shall never 
know). Spencer received him like a god, calm in the sense of his 
own power. The animal was taken aback at seeing me, and 
wanted a private interview; so I retired into the bedroom. 
First, all that I could hear was the ingratiating growl-growl of 
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that brute’s voice; then Spencer answering, very cold and court- 
eous; then once more the growl-growl, and then—oh, the most 
resounding slap I ever heard in my life—like a pistol-shot! 
Things had come to a head sooner than even I thought possible. 
I leaped into the room, not a fraction of a second too soon. Sachs 
had his sabre already out, and my Spencer, in his superb attitude 
of disdain, would have been run through the next instant had I 
not flung myself headlong between them. Think of it, Rochester,” 
he went on with a sudden alteration in his voice, “ what a grain 
of infinite smallness between this world and a great catastrophe! 
A stiffness in the lock, a chair in the way, an uncertain step—we 
should have been widowed now, and Sachs, the scoundrel, in his 
right, glorying! In his right, for you know our military code : 
he who bears sword by his side must not brook so much as a 
disrespectful touch.... There is nothing like a Philosopher's 
slap for soundness! ’Tis even as Spencer was once so much at 
pains to expound to me: the anger of a benevolent man is 
mightiest of all.” 

Rochester, despite his new pessimism, was still boy enough to 
kindle at the hearing of the deed. 

“It was well done,” said he; “I would I had been there!” 

“Yes, it was well done,” said Neuberg, with a sigh, and his 
countenance clouded over as he spoke; “ but now still hangs that 
good life upon the hazard of a throw. I disarmed the Master of 
the Horse a couple of hours ago. But this evening, at sundown, 
I must stand by and see him make a target of one whose existence 
in this naughty world is of as great price as his own is worthless. 
And so must you stand by,” he added. 

“A duel?” whispered Rochester, whose heart began to beat 
very fast. ‘Notwithstanding Mr. Spencer’s theories on the 
subject is 

“Inevitable, of course,” interrupted the other shortly. “It 
was quite settled an hour ago. Without the walls, at sundown— 
pistols. Sachs chose it: he prides himself on his point-blank 
skill. Ah, but he is not aware that Spencer can shoot a flying 
coin! Well, let us hope our Professor may outshoot as well as 
outride the King’s lieutenant.” 

“Of course, I consent to act as Mr. Spencer’s second,” said the 
Duke with his grandest air. 

“Well, keep a close mouth about it,’ answered Neuberg 
brutally, “for you know the Royal rescript: it is two years’ 
fortress for any officer to fight himself or aid and abet any duel 
the circumstances of which have not been laid before His Majesty 
and considered in what is called the Court of Honour. Our great 
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King is an honourable man! However, Sachs would die rather 
than own that he had been struck and that the striker was still 
walking; so he will risk for once the Royal frown—he has not 
much fear of its lasting long. . . the useful fellow! But he had 
better look out: His Majesty will tolerate anything better than 
failure. As for me, there is in this good right arm ”—striking 
with a youthful gesture the blue sleeve— what will make Sachs’ 
remaining yellow cheek match the fine red one that Spencer gave 
him, should our friend’s aim prove less potent than his fist. Pray 
God it may not! But should it come about, then, my God! for 
every drop of Michael’s generous blood I shall draw an ounce of 
the fellow’s yellow slime.” His lip trembled over the menacing 
words. ‘“ Well, time slips; I must run, Rochester; the King’s 
audience-hour is nearly out ... and I have that to do which 
cannot be put off.” 

An enigmatic look came over his face as he spoke; it was as if 
the open page, where usually all was written clear, had suddenly 
grown blank. 

“Now,” said he, “hie you back to Spencer. I will meet you 
there. You will find the dear fellow quite himself. He received 
from Paris this morning a request for a course of lectures—the 
prospect of the set work roused him. This storm clears the air— 


I left him quoting Shakespeare!” 

He took two running steps, then came back, unable to resist 
the impulse, 

“You should have heard him on Sachs! ‘Not even,’ said he, 
‘that glimmer of dignity which redeemed blackguard Pistol’s 
sordid course, Play, Sir Pandarus of Troy, and by my side 


yf? 


wear steel Here Neuberg grinned over his shoulder, gave a 
vigorous tap on his sword-hilt, and at a military stride vanished 
within the Palace gate. 

After some mental debate, Rochester, whose humour had been 
diverted into a considerably less morbid channel by this breezy 
interview, turned his steps back in the direction of the Gothic 
house by the river. 

Limply he went, for his limbs ached still from last night's 
ordeals, and his nervous system had not been built upon a pattern 
to resist such a change of emotions with the impunity of the 
Austrian’s iron frame. 

To his somewhat hesitating knock, Spencer’s voice responded 
with such everyday geniality that he felt himself with relief able 
to enter in a natural, not to say detached, manner. 

Spencer, a little pale, a little dark under the eyes, but other- 
wise the same as usual, raised his head and greeted the new-comer 
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with a smile. But as Rochester came forward and took his 
proffered hand he noticed, with a sudden upleap of fellow-feeling 
that washed away at once and for ever all sense of superciliousness 
and jealousy, that the Philosopher’s hair, which had yesterday 
been but lightly powdered with gray, had turned on each temple 
as white as silver. 

Upon his open desk lay two sealed letters, showing what had 
been his occupation ; but just then he was bending over a yellow- 
paged book, an old seventeenth-century treatise on the manners 
and customs of bees ; and, falling back into his seat, Spencer took 
up the train of thought that Rochester seemed to have inter- 
rupted, with a smile and chuckle of interested amusement. 

“Extraordinary,” said he, “ that in the insect world we should 
find well-nigh as much evidence of intellect as in the so-called 
higher order of animals! More so, I may say, for the art of living 
in community has been brought to a finer degree by the ant and 
the bee than by the buffalo and the rook. Instinct! To the 
average human that little word explains everything. Show him 
the bee-cell with its solution of the ‘maximum and minimum’ 
problem; show him the ordered hive with its hierarchy, its 
routine, the self-sacrificing energy whereby the unit strives for 
the common weal, the provision for emergency, for the prompt 
re-establishment of social equilibrium; and he will say to you: 
‘Very wonderful, my dear sir—instinct!’ Show him the police 
of the ant-hill; prove to him that these little creatures not only 
see and hear, but reason accordingly; that they have memory as 
well as foresight; he will shrug his shoulders—‘ Instinct!’ 
Superior man, he will refuse a soul to the dog that dies of grief 
at his master’s grave, and yet carry in his own body every un- 
reasoning instinct of the lowest animal; nay, is not he himself 
more often led by instinct than bee or ant is ever allowed to be 
led in its community? When you and Neuberg hacked at each 
other in the inn room, what was it moved you? WhenI goand 
stake my life to try and chastise further this man whom I despise 
and hate, does reason guide me? No, young man! Yet you 
open your eyes at me; you are amazed to find me calm, to find 
me myself. That my hand is steady, my soul undisturbed, is 
reason’s power—reason and instinct! So are we made—strange, 
clashing compound ; what is of earth will to earth, and what is of 
spirit will upwards. The struggle lasts till the elements divide.” 
He paused, looked up suddenly and met the Duke’s dazed eyes 
with a full kind glance that seemed, as upon their first meeting, 
to read the secrets of the soul. Rochester winced, blushing, and 
cast down his long lids. Spencer remained gazing at him fora 
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minute in silence. There were revealing ravages upon that 
youthful face. The Duke was too young yet, for all his instine- 
tive reserve, to be able to hide his troubled soul. 

“T have to thank you,” said Spencer in a somewhat altered 
voice, “ for consenting to stand by me this evening, for you came 
to tell me that you would, did you not?” 

“Yes,” said the Duke, his eye lighting vindictively. 

There was a pause. 

“T am much obliged to you,” said Spencer at last simply; 
“excuse my lighting a pipe. You do not smoke yourself, I 
believe. Take the armchair; you look very tired; lie back.” 

He filled his pipe reflectively, and began to pace the length of 
the room after that fashion which in him evoked no impression of 
restlessness, but rather one of rhythmical repose. 

Rochester leant back and a soothing sensation crept over him. 
The windings of the Philosopher’s mind were Chinese puzzles to 
him, as bootless and unintelligible, if ingenious. But the man’s 
presence was strong, magnetic, comforting. Half dozing he 
watched him, dreamily heard fragments of desultory talk. 

Spencer smiled upon him once or twice benevolently and com- 
prehendingly, but went on expounding, with certain pauses for 
initial reflection, his views upon the policy of the insect world. 


He had proved at full length and apparently to his own satisfac- 
tion that their government was infinitely more perfect and 
systematic than that of any kingdom of Europe, when the sudden 
opening of the door awoke Rochester with a start, and cut the 
thread of further paradoxical disquisitions. 


XXXIX. 


“T know how to curse.”—Shakespeare. 


Tae door burst open and upon Rochester's half-dreaming, half- 
waking visions of honey-flowers, bees and hives, there broke what 
seemed to be a blue hurricane. 

This phenomenon concentrated itself in the middle of the bare 
space, and began to discharge some of its energy in rolling 
thunder accompanied by the hurling of bolts. A cap was flung 
hurtling into one corner; a great azure cloak described fearful 
circles before being cast with a dull thud against the Philosopher's 
book-shelves; a belt and an empty scabbard next shot by 
Rochester’s head, to be followed by a meteoric shower of box- 
straps, epaulettes, decorations and aiguillettes. 
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“Blast him!” cried Neuberg. “Blast him, root and branch, 
bed and throne! Perish all such vermin, say I, be they kings or 
cobblers! May damnation and disaster dog him and shame 
shadow him—the Furies flog him and hell-fire roar for him! 
Curse him! Curse him! Curse him!” 

Between stamping and anathematizing and struggles to tear off 
all his trappings at once, Neuberg, already panting from his rapid 
ascent, here fairly lost breath. 

One tall boot had gone with the spur-straps, and strips of cloth 
along with the aiguillettes. With dolman torn down at the neck, 
he stood motionless for a few seconds, and rolled his eyes on his 
friends. Then he drew a gasping breath. 

“Ah,” cried he, “how many days has this been choking me! 
He was my chief, my master, and not even to you, Spencer, could 
I say one word against him! Cur! tiger! upstart! the gilded 
soldier who never saw a fight but through a spyglass! the legis- 
lator who is the first to break all laws of God and man! stern 
reformer of harmless liberties! I have done with him—Heaven 
be praised! Qh, it does one good to have it out at last.” 

Upon this Count Neuberg resumed operations; wrenching 
apart a refractory roll of fastenings, he tore his dolman off, and 
sent it to rejoin the cloak. 

Spencer, recovering from the sudden onslaught, began to 
question his friend anxiously, yet unable to repress his laughter. 

“Gustaf,” said he, “in God’s name what folly are you about 
now ?” 

At this question, the other became all at once liberally 
sarcastic. 

“T suppose,” said he, “ your Wise Philosophy would reserve for 
itself the right of committing follies. You had your hour this 
morning when you slapped that fellow’s cheek, and you mean to 
give yourself a further relaxation this evening behind your pistol. 
But I—I, who am no Philosopher, am to swallow everything, and 
continue to wear the badge of the man who has planned against 
me the deepest wrong, and worked to my dishonour as well as to 
that of my friend. Spencer, you are a fraud—a regular fraud: 
I have known it a long time. Your speech, my friend, may be 
that of the wisest of platonists, but your actions are those of the 
most hot-blooded mortal fool that ever ran the earth. As for me, 
I am a plain man and act as such. That uniform burnt me like 
the shirt of Nessus; I have done with it. I gave him my sword 
first ; I laid it on his table without a word. Then—then I spoke 
and for once a King has heard a man’s true opinion of him.” 

“Heavens!” interrupted Rochester, who had not been a month 
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in the King’s capital without gathering some idea of his special 
system of paternal government, “ you will be thrown into prison 
for lése mayesté as sure as fate; and did you forget the meeting 
this evening ? ” 

“Prison!” said Neuberg, with a look upon his face that 
Rochester had never seen there before. ‘The Emperor’s cousin 
is not kept in prison by a German Confederation Kinglet.” 

This revelation of Neuberg’s standing caused so much amaze- 
ment to the young Englishman, who all through their acquaint- 
ance had been so conscious of his own eminent social superiority 
over a mere foreign Count, and this amazement was so openly 
stamped upon his face, that Spencer burst out laughing. 

“You were not aware, then,” said he, “ that our Gustaf is a son 
of the late Emperor’s daughter, and that this hot blood of his is 
half ‘Royal and Imperial’? What of it? Does that make any 
difference in the madcap we know?” 

But Rochester, though he hastened, flushing, to disclaim any 
sentiment but that of immaterial surprise, was nevertheless aware 
that he was gazing on the ex-Guardsman with quite different 
eyes. He felt conscious that he himself could not have kept so 
important an element of his personality for half a day from the 
knowledge of his friends—felt a shamed recognition of a breeding 
vastly superior to his own. Neuberg had attempted no deliberate 
concealment ; it had simply never occurred to him to talk about 
his Imperial connection, and all the unconventionality of his 
behaviour, all the Spartan simplicity, the heedless jocularity, that 
the Duke had hitherto regarded with toleration not unmixed with 
disdain, now seemed to him proofs of a conception of aristocratic 
manliness of which he had not even dreamed. 

Where Rochester would have hesitated in fear of lowering him- 
self, Neuberg would plunge in, serene in the conviction that what- 
ever he chose to do must be correct. 

“Gustaf,” said Spencer again, “in God’s name what are you 
about now?” 

The scion of the House of Austria had, after this slight relaxa- 
tion, returned with energy to his former proceedings. The 
remaining boot had been with great difficulty removed, and he 
now was laying hands upon the buckskin breeches that fitted him 
so neatly. 

“Tf you think,” gnarled he, looking up vindictively, “that I 
will keep on a stitch, a thread, of this livery ‘ 

Spencer shrugged his shoulders with a smile, went into his 
bedroom, and returned with his own dressing-gown in one hand 
and the morocco slippers in another. 
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“Here, you lunatic!” said he; and Neuberg, peeling the con- 
demned buckskin from his legs, stood a second a splendid figure, 
every muscle defined in his close-fitting under-suit, and swung 
his arms about ecstatically. 

“Free!” cried he; “finished with! God be praised! and 
damn him!” Then he enfolded himself in Spencer’s voluminous 
garment, thrust his feet into the red leather, looked from one to 
the other of his friends with his own good smile, dropped into the 
arm-chair, made a long arm for Spencer’s pipe, and called out 
cheerily : “ Now you send Mark to my house for my civil garb— 


and, stop! let him fetch on his way back a few measures of March 
beer.” 


XL. 


“The King hath dispossessed himself of us. 
We will not line his thin bestainéd cloak 
With our pure honours.”—Shakespeare. 


THERE was, a mile outside the town gates, a little outlying powder- 
magazine, recently constructed upon the latest, most approved 
system, and therefore jealously guarded from lay trespassers. Its 
outer ditch was trimmed, turfed, and sheltered. It was an ideal 
recess for a little affair of honour. 

In the golden evening light the shadow of a certain group fell 
long and black upon the sward as they went through a set of 
grave manceuvres with as much precision and apparent placidity 
as if they were carrying out some solemn pavane. 

The simultaneous sound of two shots that rang out in the still 
air only disturbed a flight of settling rooks, and evoked the im- 
prudent curiosity of a flying sentry, who, at sight of the officers’ 
uniform, dared not interrupt his tramp. 

The long shadows had not grown another inch when three 
figures in dark civilian clothes quietly took their way back again 
to the town, while the last rays of the sun splashed against the 
brilliant uniforms of the other four whom they left in possession 
of the field—one stretched at full length upon the sod, another 
bending over him with a glittering case by his side, the remaining 
two earnestly conversing together. 

There was a certain gravity on the faces of the homeward- 
bound ; they talked in low voices, as men do under the influence 
of a solemn occurrence. 

“Your ball is in his hip, Michael,” said Neuberg. “I 
merely gave a look at him, but, as I live, Sachs will never ride 
again,” 


“How horribly he cursed!” said Rochester, who could hardly 
VOL, CXVII. x 
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control his shaking limbs sufficiently to enable him to proceed at 
Spencer’s side, and who, ashamed of his weakness beside these two 
tranquil men whom no retrospective emotion seemed to influence, 
tried to conceal it under a pale joke. “ Your performance of this 
morning, Neuberg, was nothing to it.” 

“ Ay,” said Spencer, “he has not even the fighting man’s tem- 
perament, but let himself be so possessed with fury that he could 
not regulate his eyesight, and shot so wide that I did not even 
hear his bullet fly.” 

“He is a ruined man,” said Neuberg ; “ for the King will never 
forgive him, not only for having missed you, but for having been 
hit himself. Your ball would have been more merciful had it 
sped through heart or brain.” 

“Nay,” said Spencer, and his placid face was crossed by a 
momentary bitterness, “he has at least deserved a pension. Who 
knows, perhaps his very infirmity may make him the more useful 
man by-and-by? Such men as Sachs can never long be out of 
their master’s favour.” 

He halted, and looked across at the town, dark-spired against 
the rosy sky. Lazily moving like the wings of a great bird, the 
Royal Standard rose and fell above the glittering roof of the 
Palace. Around them lay the fertile lands bathed in the evening 
peace, and the scent of the bean-blossoms and the thousand other 
savours of the teeming earth hung in the air. 

“Tt is a fair kingdom,” said Spencer; “but he will lose it all— 
mark me, Neuberg, we shall see it, and you, Duke, if from your 
fair great home in England you care to heed the sound of the 
little falling throne—he will lose it, he will lose it through this 
very weakness, this vice, that has this day lost for him the friend- 
ship of such men as Gustaf and myself.” 

His face, in the red glow, seemed touched with something of 
prophet’s inspiration; his companions were struck into musing, 
and they proceeded and passed through the city gates without 
another word exchanged. 

At Spencer’s door they parted. 

“T do not intend,” said the Philosopher, “that anyone should 
suffer for me; we must, therefore, hence from the capital with as 
little delay as possible. For a little way,” he said to the Duke, 
smiling, “the threads of our fate are still enwoven. To-morrow 
we three must part—I to Paris, Neuberg to Vienna, you to 
England. But get you to your packing, and you to yours, 
Neuberg.” 


“Ay,” said Neuberg, “I am going to Eva!” He started off 
running. 
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“T will have the travelling-coach at your door at ten o'clock,” 
Spencer called after him. “ Be ready.” 

“T will be so,” said the Duke, who did not relish the idea of 
coming to explanations with the minions of the King’s law. 


XLI. 


“O my lord, my lord, the sheriff, with a most monstrous watch, is 
at the door.” —Shakespeare. 


His Grace’s packing was not a proceeding which should have 
consumed much time, for a young man’s travelling paraphernalia, 
even be he something of a dandy, is of the nature of things soon 
disposed of. But, wishing to be alone, and therefore setting 
Hans about his master’s business in the adjoining rooms, the 
Duke found himself folding so many memories, bitter and sweet, 
among his fine garments, and laying so many dead hopes and joys 
at the bottom of his trunk, that before he could draw a strap the 
night had fully fallen. 

The portmanteau was buckled at length ; wrapped in a many- 
caped travelling-coat, his chin sunk inside the high collar, his 
hands lost in the great cuffs, Rochester sat on the edge of the 
bulging leather trunk, and, by the light of a little candle, paused 
in melancholy reverie before taking his last farewell of those four 
walls that had seen so much of his life in so short a time, 
and, with them, his farewell of an epoch whereof, after all, 
now that-it was irrevocably over, even the sorrow held a 
subtle sweetness. It was the thirtieth day of his allotted moon 
of folly. 

He was aroused by the rumble of a carriage on the cobble- 
stones without, the clatter and tramp of heavy feet on the pave- 
ment, followed by a knock at, the outer door which vibrated 
through the house. 

“Spencer’s coach already,” thought he at first; then started up 
to listen. 

There approached rapidly the loud rhythm of martial steps 
upon the wooden stairs, and an extraordinary atmosphere of 
agitation, a kind of unformed rumour, penetrated even behind his 
closed doors. ‘The police!” whispered his quick wits. 

The tramping feet invaded the next room ; rough, overbearing 
Voices arose questioning, and that of Hans replying in surly 
negation. 

“Ah, Jemine, hide yourself; the gendarmes are after you!” 
came a frightened whisper behind the listener; and, wheeling 
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round, Rochester saw that in the aperture of the passage door 
the landlady’s daughter stood looking in upon him with round 
face bleached and starting eyes full of womanly, desperate 
pity. 

The whisper ended in a screech: a large white-gloved hand 
suddenly appeared round her comfortable waist, and her place 
was instantly usurped by the green and black form of a gigantic 
gendarme who strode pompously into the room, clapped the 
Duke on the shoulder and apprehended him in the name of the 
King. 

Rochester's first impulse of angry resistance was promptly 
quenched by the vision of a second warrior of the same kidney 
who now entered upon him by the other door, and by the further 
sight of two others on the landing with hand on sword, at atten- 
tion, ready to enforce the majesty of the law. 

As any one of these, judging by the weight of the hand upon his 
arm, could have disposed of his own slight person in an instant, 
Rochester’s British sense of humour came to help him to meet his 
fate philosophically. 

With a slight, mocking smile, he professed himself, in his neatest 
German, prepared to yield himself peaceably to their request ; but 
he would be grateful, he added, to be informed of the charge 
brought against him, an Englishman of rank. 

“You will be told in due time,” returned the officer stolidly, in 
his broad Saxon. ‘“ Forward—close up in rear—march !” 

Rochester, taking the beaver which was thrust into his grasp, 
with as fine an air as if it had been obsequiously handed, 
clapped it at a knowing angle upon his red curls, and folded 
his arms. 


“Lead on, sir,” said he majestically; “you see that I am 
ready.” 

The two gendarmes closed up behind him; the two others on 
the landing preceded. Between them the Englishman stepped 
with measured paces. In the hall he crossed, with condescending 
glance, the woe-stricken countenance of the landlady, and as much 
as could be seen behind an uplifted apron of the convulsed visage 
of her middlé-aged daughter. 

But when he found the front-door guarded outside by two more 
uniformed giants, drawn sword in hand, his fine dignity fairly 
deserted him, and he laughed aloud. He was marched, still 
laughing, into the carriage, packed, as well as might be, be- 
tween the legs and scabbards of three of his escort; two others 


mounted behind, and the last gendarme sprang up beside the 
coachman. 
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“T see,” said the prisoner to the occupier of the seat next him, 
as this warlike cartload moved off heavily, “that you are extremely 
careful in your proceedings.” 

The man, rigid with the sense of his official importance, dimly 
perceived a sarcastic flavour in this speech; he frowned, and, 
by the light of the lamp that flashed in upon them as they 
rumbled on, Rochester saw the chief's portentous displeasure 
reflected upon the countenances of his subordinates opposite. 

For a while Rochester laughed on, earnestly wishing for 
Neuberg or Spencer or Eva to enjoy the joke with him. But 
it is poor fun laughing alone, and his face was quite grave 
again by the time they reached their destination, which was 
in a very short time, it being an adjunct to the Palace of 
Justice. 

Here the delinquent was brought through several offices, 
confronted with divers officials, questioned, registered, ticketed, 
but, with truly Teutonic arrogance, was refused all explanatory 
answer to his own reasonable inquiries. Finally, he was ushered 
into an apartment which seemed to be a kind of preliminary 
station of arrest, and which looked more like a guard-room than 
an actual prison. It was large and airy, white-washed, stone- 
flagged, clean, and not ill-lit. At each end was a row of plank 
beds; down the centre a long wooden table and benches; upon 
one side a stove, before which, on wooden stools, were seated two 
gendarmes, smoking their villainous kanaster and conversing 
affably with each other. As Rochester passed in, a chubby- 
cheeked sentry inside the door gazed earnestly at him with 
guileless peasant eyes. 

The men by the fire nodded and wished him good-evening, and 
with a certain good-humoured roughness offered him a stool in the 
warmth. But Rochester, who amongst his qualities had not that 
of geniality with his inferiors, declined with haughty courtesy, 
walked to the end of the wooden table, and took his place upon 
the bench. Here he sat in moody reflection, while the yellow- 
faced clock upon the wall ticked loudly a long half-hour. As the 
minutes went by, the young Duke became once more a deeply- 
injured individual. 

He was already following in vision, with inconceivable bitterness 
of heart, along the broad dark road that he knew so well, the 
flight of a coach wherein were snugly ensconced Spencer and 
Neuberg, when sounds without and an interested stir within 
brought him back to things of actuality. 

Then came the cadence of a footstep that struck a familiar ring, 
of a well-known“voice, and Neuberg, bringing about him a whole 
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atmosphere of outside freshness and joyous unconcern, entered the 
place of detention as if it were a ball-room. 

But that his friend did not hither come of his own choice was 
evidenced, Rochester noticed, by the fact that he was accompanied 
by the very same posse that had conducted a ducal prisoner into 
these precincts. These, although he had met with such scant 
ceremony at their hands, performed their office to the new prisoner 
with every appearance of the profoundest, not to say the most 
apologetic, respect. 

The gendarmes by the fire stood up stiff and saluted, and the 
arresting-party withdrew, upon Neuberg’s careless nod, as humbly 
as inferiors dismissed. 

“Ah!” gaily cried the ex-Guardsman, “you have a fire, I see, 
and right: the night is chilly. Sit down, sit down! Go on 
smoking ; I wish I had one too! What?” here his eyes, sweeping 
round the room carelessly, became suddenly fixed and steely. 
“What?” cried he again, and gave a joyous shout, “my little 
Rochester—this is luck indeed! Now, by my faith, all that is 
wanted is our Spencer !” 

Rochester rose, smiling, his ill-temper melting away before the 
other’s sunny humour, and Neuberg seized him by the hand and 
shook it as if they had not met for years. To him the meeting 
was pleasure unalloyed and required an extra demonstration. 

“They took me,” said he, “ but five yards from Eva’s doorsteps, 
the rogues! My blessed Eva! They nabbed you neatly at home, 
I suppose? I wonder how they will net good Spencer! He 
cannot fail us to-night—he, the very head and front of this 
offending. Well, it is a poor heart that never rejoices. I am as 
hungry asa hunter! Heyda, Feldwebel, is it the rule to starve 
your miserable prisoners in these dungeons ?” 

With an obsequious grin, the man ran forward. Neuberg took 
a gold piece from his pocket, spun it on the table, and pointed to it 
with his forefinger. 

“Your honour,” said the man, “can be supplied with what he 
likes, from where he likes,” 

“ Evviva !” cried the officer. “Me seemeth,” he went on, once 
more in English, turning to his friend, “ something of the descrip- 
tion of a fine capon, golden and hot from the spit, a spring salad, 
a square of Strasburg pie, a brace of flagons of Bordeaux wine to 
wash it all down, would tend to lighten the gloom of this durance 
vile. Eh, my Lord Duke?” 

The Duke, as Neuberg spoke, felt a certain new titillation 
within him that confirmed the words. Dignity is seldom proof 
against appetite. 
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Thereupon the Austrian expounded the order to the amiable 
guardian of their incarceration. 

“Double portion,” said he, and tossed the coin. “Stay— 
treble,” drawing a companion piece; “keep the change, friend, 
but treat us well. Send to the Silver Lion: tell them it is for me, 
and let them look to it. Now march!” 

“Spencer,” proceeded the speaker, and disposed himself 
sprawling on the bench in the most comfortable attitude its 
uncompromising hardness would permit of—‘ Spencer will be here 
in the nick of time; I only hope that he may not consider it due 
to his Philosophy to break a head or two upon the way. That would 
complicate matters, and might lead to his solitary confinement. 
Now, that would spoil all the fan. You and I, being ordinary 
humans, came like lambs, of course, but there is no knowing how 
these great minds will disport themselves in such emergencies.” 
Then, suddenly jumping up, but without a change of tone, “ Nay, 
yonder he comes!” said he. 

Spencer was standing in the doorway, and the sentry was gaping, 
as never he had gaped before, at the great figure in the folds of 
the black travelling-cloak, at the majestic, outlandish head. The 
Philosopher’s brow was unruffled, his demeanour, if grave, was 
serene ; his face lighted up for an instant with pleased surprise at 
Neuberg’s Shakespearian shout of “All hail!” But the surprise 
was transient, and the pleasure alone remained, placidly enthroned, 
as he took a seat beside his friends. 

“So our journey is put off,” said he; “well, there is nothing 
like a cheerful acceptance of the inevitable.” 

“Bravo!” cried Neuberg, “ I was afraid that the maxim to-night 
might have been, on the contrary, that the duty of the free-born 
man is to resist tyranny.” He gave a light wave in the direction 
of the King’s bust, which, crowned with a withered chaplet of 
laurels, looked down on them in grimy severity from over the door. 

Here any dissertation on Spencer’s part, had he been disposed 
to deliver one, would have had to give way to more important 
business, for the door was again opened, to admit, this time, two 
waiters, carrying a heavy basket between them. 

And presently, upon a snowy, red-bordered cloth, sundry 
covered dishes and dusty bottles were disposed in battle array in 
front of smiling, expectant faces and brilliant empty glasses. 
Delicate and unwonted savours began to predominate in the 
neighbouring air. 

“May good digestion wait on appetite and health on both!” 
cried Neuberg, drawing the largest dish before him, and seizing 
the carving-knife and fork. 
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“For victims of heartless tyranny,” said Spencer, and helped 
himself to a plateful of delicate salad, wherein the subtle fragrance 
of the chive had not been omitted, “no one can say that there are 
not compensations.” 

“For my part,” said Neuberg, “I think it is infinitely better 
than rumbling over stony roads.” 

“At least, as you said, it is a poor heart,” said the Duke, 
catching the infectious humour of the moment, “that never 
rejoices ; and of course your cousin, the Emperor, will see you out 
of the scrape, and we shall follow, hanging on to your coat-tails.” 

He had his little point of malice in hisspeech. Then, lifting his 
glass: “ Let us drink,” cried he, “ first of all to our deliverer, His 
Royal Imperial Majesty,” and cast a contemptuous look at the bust. 

“Hoch, hoch, hoch!” cried Neuberg, who had not swallowed a 
mouthful of wine yet, but who was already exceedingly elevated. 
The three raised their glasses and clinked them together. 

But there is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip, and that 
first beaker of ruby wine for which Rochester’s lips were already 
opening, the song of which through his veins his heart was already 
anticipating, was destined to reach neither the one nor the other. 

Strange noises arose without—noises of scuffle, of protest, of 
lament and objurgation. The door burst open, the noises waxed 
to painful intensity. Then a new prisoner was ushered in, perforce, 
upon the scene—a very recalcitrant captive, whom two officers of 
police held by elbow and shoulder and whom a third propelled in 
the rear. 

“Too bad not to leave us in peace,” cried Neuberg angrily, 
while, with a dismay as unreasonable as it was unconscious, 
Rochester recognized amid the clamour the accents of a voice 
hideously familiar. 

“The English Ambassador shall know ; the Duke of Wellington 
shall be informed of this outrage; England has gone to war for 
less! Everyone who has had a hand in this will regret it deeply. 
I will write to the Times. Let the King beware; I will write to 
the Times. Robbed, insulted, mishandled, a dignitary of the 
Established Church of England. Have a care, sir! The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Rochester-——” 

With fine linen sadly tossed and stained, sable broadcloth torn 
and displaced, ambrosial curls lank upon a heated brow, the portly 
form of a most venerable-looking if dishevelled elderly gentleman, 
urged by a sacrilegious knee into an unwilling trot, and then 
cruelly left to its own devices, tottered to a halt at the table, and 
stood rolling a wild eyeball upon the extraordinary scene that met 
his gaze. 





